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THE OUTLOOK. 


The President has vetoed the River and Harbor 
bill and both Houses of Congress have passed the 
bill over his veto. In the House of Representatives 
the transfer of one vote from the affirmative to the 
negative would have defeated the measure; every 
‘member of the House, therefore, who voted in the 
affirmative, is individually responsible for this enor- 
mous charge upon the purses of the people. The 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
‘** Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
. » «+ for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States,” and itis under this gen- 
eral provision that the appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements have been made, The country 
generally will sustain the President's objection to the 
bill: that it contains appropriations for purposes 
not for the common defense or general welfare, but 
for the benefit of special localities; he might have 
said, though this it would not have been seemly for 
a President to say, for the benefit of individual Rep- 
resentatives, The press of the country, so far as we 
can judge, with almost absolute unanimity sustains 
the President's veto and condemns the Congressional 
action, An analysis of the vote shows that Demo- 
crats and Republicans combined in about equal pro- 
portions in overriding the veto. Two reasons are 
apparent for the support of this measure: one the 
desire of each Representative to make political capi- 
tal for himself by getting through a job for the 
benefit of his own District ; the other a strong desire, 
especially on the part of Western and South-western 
members, to secure immediate measures for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, to which a considerable 
proportion of the $18,700,000 are appropriated. The 
President proposed to save this appropriation by his 
recommendation that the sum total appropriated 
should be reduced one half, and it should be left to 
the Executive to direct the expenditures, provided 
that no expenditure for any one purpose should 
exceed the sum designated by the bill for that pur- 
pose, What induced such Senators as Authony of 
Rhode Island and Hoar of Massachusetts to vote for 


League, made an admirable address, the best part of 
which was this sentence : 

I trust that this Nationa] League will recommend to all the 
civil service reform associations in the country to ascertain 
the position of every candidate for Congress in their several 
States upon this question; to snnouncé that position to the 
voters plainly; and to urge every citizen who desires reform 
to support, without regard to bis party eympathy, only those 
candidates whom he believes to be honestly resolyed to se- 
cure it. 

This recommendation was adopted by the League 
in its resolutions. These urge the friends of civil 
service reform to demand of candidates for Congress 
satisfactory guarantees that they will support reform, 
and, where such guarantees are not forthcoming, in- 
dependent nominations ; 
assessments upon Government officers as cruel and 
demoralizing, and recommend the counsel of the 
League to take proper steps for testing the legality of 
the Hubbell circular ; call on the President to issue an 
order for the correction of partisan interference with 
elections by government officers, citing a letter of 
Daniel Webster as a precedent; and provide for com- 
mittees to issue an appeal to voters, clergymen and 
educators, in favor of civil service reform, and solic- 
iting co-operation in supporting it. These resolu- 
tions, especially the first one, look like business. 
Now let the Michigan Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion put a candidate in the field against Mr. Hubbell. 
This is a good district in which to begin. 


The investigation by the Committee of the House 
of Representatives into the Chili-Peru seandal has 
resulted, as such investigations generally do, in an 
exoneration of all concerned. The only one whom 
the committee denounce is Mr. Shipherd, and as he 


has no friends that was a very safe and politic pro-— 
ceeding. The difficulty with such Congressional | 
verdicts is that they are now so much a matter of | 


course that they carry very littie weight with them. 
That there were large pecuniary interests involved, 
and that a vigorous effort was made to sesure the co- 
operation of our government in enforcing claims with 
which, whatever their justice or equity, our govern- 
ment had no business to concern itself, is very cer- 
tain. The fact alleged in justification of Secretary 


Blaine’s courge, that English diplomacy does concern | 


itself in similar claims, and makes something for 
English trade and commerce by so doing, is not in | 
point. English precedent in this respect is as little an 
example for us to follow as is the English interven | 


tion to protect Turkey from Russia, or to sustain the | 


Khedive of Egypt against a native rebellion in order 
to secure its own bond-holders. Washington struck 
the key-note of American diplomacy, which is, briefly, 
Mind your own business ; and long may it be before 
America departs from this fundamestal American 
principle. But whatever vague suspicions of per- 
sonal interest may have been aroused by the pro- 
ceedings of the United States government under 
Mr. Blaine’s Secretaryship, it is only due to him to 
say there is not the least evidence to justify any other 
charge against him than that of an aggressive and 
belligerent ambition. 


The beanties of our present tariff system received 
a luminous illustration last week. Mr. A. A. Pope 
the manufacturer of bicycles, appeared before the 
Tariff Commission with a request for ‘‘ protection”; 
but he wished to be protected not from the ‘‘ pauper”’ 
labor of Europe, but from the tariffitself. He said 
he could compete with foreign manufacturers in the 


American market and ask no odds; but the tariff on 
materials prohibited him from selling bicycles to 
It amounted, according to his 
showing, to a tax of $13.50.0n each bicycle. If he 
could get the material for his manufacture on the 
same terms as English manufacturers he could com- 
pete with them in foreign markets ; as it is, American 
‘* protection ” cuts him from them and gives a monop- 
oly to foreign rivals. And this is by no means a 
solitary, not even an exceptional case ; it is simply a 
striking illustration of the fact that our present sys- 
tem of protection forbids a fair chance to one indus- 
try in order to give more than a fair chance to some 
uther industry. The best suggestion which, accord- 
ing to the report, any member of the Commission 
could make, was that Mr. Pope should demand 
a bonus of $13.50 for every bicycle that he exported; 


tribute that sum to every bicycle buyer outside of 
the United States. 


No material change has taken place in the military 
situation of affeirs in Egypt since our last report. 


they condemn political | 


The English forces and those of Arabi Pasha are 
facing each other in the immediate vicinity of Alex- 
andria. The newspapers have made a great deal of 
a stampede by a British troop guarding the outposts 
in the suburbs of Alexandria; but whether there 
really was a stampede or only an orderly and wise 
retreat is quite uncertain, and, if there was, it had no 
effect on the situation and is without significance, 
A reconnoissance in force has been since made in 
which the British soldiers behaved admirably under 
fire, and, after‘inflicting severe losses on the enemy 
and ascertaining their position, withdrew, with four 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. These skirmishes 
demonstrate nothing except that Arabi Pasha means 
war and is not to be beaten without a real struggle, 
The report that prisoners taken by the English were 
offergd release and declined to take advantage of their 
offer is significant, if true ; it would indicate that he 
has drafted the fellaheen into his ranks, and that 


they have no inclination for a fight. Five steam 
transports are reported to be already on their way 
from England to Egypt, and the British are wisely 
awaiting the arrival of these reinforcements before 
inaugurating a forward movement. Cairo is of course 
under the control of Arabi Pasha, and the meeting of 
| Egyptian Notables held in that city has declared the 
orders of the Khedive and his ministers null and 
void, and Arabi Pasha the supreme authority. 
Arabi himself indicates a fatal weakness by fighting 
the enemy with unhesitating falsehoods. His latest 
proclamation declares that the Egyptian soldiers fired 
only those buildings in Alexandria which belonged 
to hostile Europeans and killed only those detected 
in communication with the enemy, and that the Khe- 
dive has been deposed by the Sultan, who will send 
| troops to aid him in driving the invaders from Egypt. 


Reports from the diplomatic battle-field continue 
to be contradictory. The European powers are sus- 
picious of each other; no one knows its own mind 
fully, and certainly no one knows the mind of its 
neighbor. Whether the vacillation of Turkey is dne 
to ineradicable indecision or ineradicable treachery, 
or to both combined, it is hard to say. She bas at 
length consented to send troops to Egypt. England 
insists that before she lands the soldiers she shall 
proclaim Arabi Pashaa rebel; the Sultan objects 


that a proclamation without troops to enforce it 


would be barren of result, and would aggravate the 
present state of affairs. But while Arabi Pasha 


signs himself in his public proclamations ‘‘ Repre- 


ful whether Turkish troops landed on Egypt’s soil 
will act as reinforcements of England or of Arabi, 
and it is said will refuse to allow a landing until 
Turkey has publicly committed herself to an English 
alliance. Germany, Italy, and Russia await the 


course of events, They say nothing in words, but 


that is, that all the rest of us should combine to con- . 


sentative of the Sultan,” England is naturally doubt- 
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by action they say, Since England has undertaken to 
sustain the Khedive and put down the rebellion we 
will let her go on in her undertaking ; if she succeeds 
we will come in and take our share of the credit and 
the advantage, if she fails she may have the responsi- 
bility of the failure. The President of the French 
Republic is endeavoring to provide temporarily for 
the crisis in France by appointing what is called a 
‘*business cabinet ;” that is, a cabinet made up of 
men without political affiliations or purposes, who 
will simply act as administration officers, the Presi- 
dent being in fact though vot in name his own 
Prime Minister. The French fleet has withdrawn 
from Egypt, leaving M. de Lesseps a solitary but 
very belligerent representative of that government. 
It is reported that Arabi Pasha has instructed the 
Bedowins to obey the orders of M. de Lesseps’; it is 
certain that he insists on trusting the preservation 
of the Suez Canal to Arabi’s promises, and protests 
against the landing of English troops in the vicinity 
of the canal or the passage of English transports 
through it. On the other hand, the Khedive has 
authorized English operations on and in the neigh- 
borhood of the canal, only urging that a sufficient 
force be provided to prevent the occurrence of a dis- 
aster like that at Alexandria. 


WANTED.—A LEADER. 


HE resolutions of the National Civil Service 

League, reported in our Outlook, recommend 

one step in the right direction. The desideratum is 

an Independent party; the first step is the nomina- 
tion of one Independent candidate. 

Mr. Curtis in his speech before the Civil Service 
Reformers rightly declares that parties cannot be im- 
provised; but his intimation that both the old parties 
are crumbling is a very mild description of their 
dilapidated condition. They have both been dead so 
long that they have beconie ill-odorous. Each party 
has one principle, and only one. The Democratic 
principle is, Anything to beat the Republicans; the 
Republican principle is, Anything to beat the Demo- 
crats. There are no party lines. What are they? 
Negro education ? Gov. Brown, of Georgia, advo- 
cates national appropriations for education irrespect- 
ive of race or color, and the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” 
‘* founded by Horace Greeley,” condemns them. Pro- 
tection? Senator Voorhes, the most d2magogical 
Democrat in Congress, is a rabid protectionist. 
Henry Ward Beecher a Stalwart Republican, is a 
free-trader. Economy? The Democratic ex-Speaker 
and the Republican President strike hands in opposing 
the River and Harbor stea], and Democrats and Repub- 
licans strike hands in carrying it through in spite of 
the protests of the one and the vetoof the other. Civil 
Service Reform ? Republicans vie with Demecrats in 
refusing to a Republican President the appropriation 
which he asks for its promotion. Currency? Green- 
back Republicans from the West vote against the 
bank charters and hard money Democrats from the 
East vote for it. The Chinese question? Repub- 
lican leaders lay up the wall to exclude the Chinese 
and Democrat laborers carry stone to build it with. 
It would be difficult to mention a single national 
issue of importance upon which the Republicans vote 
on one side of the House and the Democrats upon the 
other. A party without principles is a body without 
asoul, Both the parties are corpses; the country 
needs a live one. 

And the people are ripe for it; or at least fast 
ripening. The people have convictions though the 
politicians have not. All that is needed is a leader. 
One man with clear convictions and a clarion voice 
could recruit an army. The hills are full of silent 
volunteers, who are only waiting a trumpet call to 
battle. But he must be willing to breast all the 
odium which the Liberty party had to breast; to see 
Clay defeated and Polk elected ; to beat the Repub- 
lican party by dividing its forces as a preliminary to 
organizing a party which should beat both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. The election of an independent 
Mayor in Brooklyn, the growth of the independent 
party in Pennsylvania, in spite of questionable lead- 
ership, shows what an unquestioned leader could do. 
The new party needs only a Birney, or a Sumner, or 
a Bryant, or a Chase, to give it first an existence and 
then a triumph. Where is the man ? 

The new party will have at least three definite 
principles. 

1, The first principle is Civil Service Reform. 
It will insist that we have had enough of paganism 
in politics and are ready for Christianity. The pagan 
doctrine is that governments exist for the governors, 
and the offices are their property. ‘‘ To the victors 


belong the spoils” is only an Americanized form of 
the French Bourbon’s motto, ‘‘The State! I am 
the State.” The Christian doctrine is that govern- 
ments exist for the people, and the officers are their 
servants. The new party will adopt this principle, 
not merely in its*platform but in its practice. It 
will not be content to forbid the ‘‘ ins” to participate 
in politics and leave the ‘‘ outs” to scramble for their 
places. It will not be content to prevent notorious 
incompetency from getting office by subjecting all 
candidates to competitive examination. It will in- 
sist that no man be dismissed or dropped except for 
incompetency, and no man be appointed except for 
superior fitness. It will make this a political issue, 
and will fight every man who repudiates it, however 
sound he may be on the wrong of secession, the 
enfranchisement of the Negro, the removal of the 
bank deposits, the war of 1812, or any other ante- 
diluvian issue. 

2. The second principle will be tariff and revenue 
refurm. The absurdity of the present “‘ protective ” 
system is illustrated in a paragraph in our Outlook 
this week. It stifles production and pretends to pro- 
mote it. It rebs Peter and only half pays Paul. It 
forbids Americans to buy what other people have to 
sell and tosell what other people want to buy. It 
lays a needlessly heavy tax on every citizen, in order 
to accumulate a hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
in the Treasury to be drawn off in Pension bills and 
River and Harbor appropriations. It puts a hogs- 
head of molasses in the sun, and people wonder that 
the flies gather. By its prohibitions it makes a lim- 
ited market, by its ‘‘ protected industry” it gluts 
the market, and by this double process subjects the 
country to overstimulation and reaction, fever and 
chills, gambling and panics. To change the laws 
on which the industrial system of the country is 
built requires great caution. The chief danger to- 
day is that the change will be resisted so long and so 
successfully that when it comes it will come as a 
revolution. But comeit will. The moral sentiment 
of the country is awakening gradually to the mis- 
chiefs and monstrosities of the present tariff and 
tax system. Men who are protectionists by edu- 
cation and nature are beginning to see the evils 
of our present protective system. The new party 
may not be a free-trade party; it may not be 
a ‘* tariff-for-revenue-only ” party ; but it will be a 
revenue and tariff reform party. It will take by tax- 
ation no more money out of the people’s earnings 
than is needed to serve the national needs; it will 
accumulate no funds for Congressional and lobby 
robbers. It will not protect American manufactur- 
ers by a system that destroys American shipping ; 
nor one man’s home manufactures by a tax that 
destroys the home manufactures of a neighbor. 
Above all, it will not propose to take all the imposts 
off the whisky of the drinker and the cigars of the 
smoker, and put it on the clothing, and furniture, 
and household goods, and building materials, of the 
temperate and industrious worker. 

8. The third principle will be an efficient and vig- 
orous control of our great railroad corporztions, 
The new party will neither be their enemy nor their 
servant, but their friend and their master. But it 
will not be less a master because a friend. The court 
in this State has decided that if the railroad corpora- 
tions centering in a great city refuse or fail to carry 
its freight, the public have no remedy. The people 
who have given these corporations every facility for 
the construction of their roads, and a practical 
monopoly of the carrying trade, are at their mercy. 
The new party will not leave them without a remedy. 
The corporations must control the people, or the 
people the corporations ; over this alternative the 
new party will not hesitate. Where there is a will 
there isa way. The new party will have the will, 
and therefore it will finda way. To-day the United 
States Senate is almost as absolutely under the con- 
trol of the railroad interest as twenty-five years ago 
it was under the control of the slave power. The 
new Liberty power will redeem it from that contro). 

In short, the new party will not be beaurocratic, 
nor plutocratic, but democratic; a party not of 
office-holders, nor of especial interests, but of the 
whole people, It will make a Civil Service subserv- 
ient to the interests not of the party but of the Na- 
tion ; it will make a tariff to promote not special in- 
dustries but the industry of the whole community ; 
it will compel the great corporations to be the ser- 
vants, not the masters, of the people. 

There are thousands of Independents ready to-day 
to rally under this banner. Nothing is needed but a 
leader to rally them. Their Gideon is somewhere 
threshing his wheat by the wine-press. Where is he ? 


WHY NOT? 


HE first answer to the plea in the ‘Why Not” of 
last week, in behalf of practical education in the 
South, wasa check for $100 from a generous friend 
of all good enterprises. The Christian Union has 
seldom appealed in-vain to its readers, and there is 
no doubt that this gift is a beginning of a very con- 
siderable effort for elementary education among col- 
ored children, The world’s care for children is one 
of the most beautiful signs of the times, and may well 
stop the mouths of those growling cynics who see 
only the decay of Christian faith in these latter days. 
Far better than the building of churches or the form- 


ulating of creeds is the growing care for the weak and — 


the little ones. The charming old priest in Mr. Cable’s 
last story, who could never condemn a sinner with- 
out condemning society in the same breath, finds 
many followers in this day. Christ laid upon thestrong 
the care of the weak ; upon the just the responsibility 
for the unjust ; upon the purethe duty of bringing back 
theimpure ; and the world is beginning to assume these 
highest duties and offices. The Fresh Air Fund is 
one of those Christ-like charities which keep alive the 
faith of doubting men in the presence of the Divine 
Master of the world; but why should this noble 
charity be confined to a single organization? Why 
should it not be systemized so that the whole coun- 
try can have part in it, and the ties between country 
and city be knit in yearly beneficence? There are 
hundreds of country churches, for instance, whose 
members are rich in everything but money, with 
farms that lie along the pleasant hillsides or spread 
their green meadows in the valleys, with abundance 
of room, with overhanging orchards, ample gardens 
and a beautiful outlook upon the world. Ready 
money is not half as necessary in charitable work as 
it seems to be. Next to giving one’s self, the use of 
one’s home for kindness and good works is the best 
evidence of a true Christian spirit. Why cannot the 
country communities organize themselves to receive 
and care for, during a few weeks in summer, the 
weary and exhausted women and cbildren of our 
large cities? It would involve some trouble, but it 
would secure compensation which would make the 
labor a pleasure ; and it would afford, if it could be 
universally adopted, a magnificent evidence that 
Christianity is still a living power in modern society. 
Why not ? 


EXCOMMUNICATED. 


HE ‘Watchman and Reflector” pronounces 
a decree of excommunication against Mr. 
Beecher. Protestantism has some great advantages 
over Romanism, Its proceedings are more prompt 
and summary. It requires no trial ; goes through no 
formality of summoning a court; wastes no time in 
hearing a defense. The editor sits down upon his 
judgment throne, summons the trembling culprit be- 
fore him, tries him, cites so much of his writings as 
will serve the purpose of condemnation, or, if that is 
not convenient, writes something for him to say and 
puts it in his mouth, and then with one swing of his 
cimeter skillfully severs his head from his shoulders. 
The process is admirably expeditious ; there is only 
one defect : the head does not drop off. The accused 
is apt to pick it up and put it on, and go about his 
business as though nothing had happened. Mr. 
Beecher has been beheaded a thousand times, and 
still he lives ; his father suffered the same fate at the 
hands of guardians of orthodoxy in his day, and the 
guardians are forgotten while the excommunicated 
and executed heretic’s memory is sacredly cherished. 
Dr. Bushnell was excommunicated over and over 
again, but what theologian of the past is more infiu- 
ential in the present than Horace Bushnell? Here is 
the ‘‘ Watchman’s” sentence of Protestant excommu- 
nication : 

He [Mr. Beecher] has now emphatically stepped down 
and out from any relation with Congregational orthodoxy, or 
even with Congregational liberalism. He has no more title 
to ecclesiastical standing than VU. B. Frothingham. In an 
article published iu the last ‘‘ North American Review" he 
definitely renounces the supreme authority of the Bible. The 
Scriptures to him authority only coirdinately with 
reason and/science. They “contain” truth ; so does the 
Koran. 

The paragraph in which Mr. Beecher “ definitely 
renounces the supreme authority of the Bible” is as 
follows : 


Ip an important sense the Sacred Scriptures are of God. 
They contain precious truth. By their moral unity, and by 
their accord with human reason and intelligent moral con- 
sciousness, they justly hold authority over men's conduct and 
character. But they claim no such mechanical perfection as 
has been claimed for them. They haveauthority only conc ur- 
rently with educated human reason and rational moral sen se 
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On avy other supposition the church becomes a temple, the 
Bible an idol, and priests and theologians the despotic in- 
terpreters of its meaning. There can ve no question that a 
strong iofluence is setting in to redeem the Bible from the 
bapvds of a narrow school of theology, to open it that the 
sweet wind of perpetual divine revelation may blow through 
jt, and to bring it into unity with nature, and to set before 
men the three-fold divine revelation of history recorded in 
the Book, in universal human reason, and in the laws and 
structure of the world itself. 

Romanism substituted the church for human 
reason, Instead of stimulating people to think for 
themselves the priesthood undertook to think for 
them, and wherever the mediswval doctrine became 
established, that the church had authority independ- 
ently of ‘‘ educated human reason and rational moral 
sense,” the church became a curse, It stopped 
the current of human thought and the development 
of human life. The theology which would substitate 
the Bible for human reason would produce precisely 
the same effect. It would stop thinking; and what- 
ever stops thinking dwarfs life. There is no heresy 
about the Bible more heretical than this ; there is no 
Protestantism more un-Protestant. If the authority 
of the Bible is not concurrent with ‘‘ educated 
human reason and rational moral sense,” it must be 
independent of both. This was not the doctrine of 
the Reformers ; it is not the doctrine of the Bible 
itself, The Bible is a light to the feet and a lamp to 
the path, but one must have eyes and use them ; his 
lamp is no substitute. ‘The words that I speak to 
you they are /ife, says Christ ; but if they arenot to 
be used ‘‘ concurrently with educated human reason 
and rational moral sense,” they would not be 
life but death, not inspiration but stagnation. 
There is no literature which compares’ with 

‘the Bible in its power to set men to thinking. 
This is its glory. He who robs it of this by 
claiming for it such a ‘‘snpreme authority” as for- 
bids the use of ‘‘ educated human reason and rational 
moral sense” in its own interpretation, and in read- 
ing the other books of nature and experience, denies 
its highest claims,and robs it, in so far as in him lies, 
of its chief usefulness and sacredness. The Bible is 
not God; it is a guide-board which points to God; 
and one must use his eyes in reading the guide-board 
and his feet in walking along the way. It is not a 
substitute for God ; his final utterance ; so that ever 
since he has been voiceless and afar off. The prom- 
ise is, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” and the believer who wants a per- 
sonal Presence is not to be put off witha book, The 
living friend is more than the most sacred letter ; 
the living Christ more than the most sacred litera- 
ture, 

Mr. Beecher needs no defense ; he can take care 
of himself. He has been excommunicated so often 
that he must have become rather used to it by this 
time. There are points in his article—the more im- 
portant parts of which we reproduce on another page 
—from which The Christian Union dissents. It 
thinks that evolution is still a hypothesis, not an 
ascertained fact ; and that a fall is certainly a fact in 
human experience, individual or national, repeated 
daily and hourly, whatever may be the true reading 
of the first chapters of Genesis. But if all they who 
believe that the Scriptures have authority ‘‘ only 
concurrently with educated human reason and ra- 
tional moral sense” are to be excommunicated with 
him, the church without the walls will be consider- 
ably largerthan the church within, The notion that 
the Bible is a substitute for human reason and 
thought and experience is as false to church history 
as it is to the Bible itself. Men do not use their rea- 
son any too much, certainly not in religion. A book 
which should stop their thinking instead of inspir- 
ing them to think would be a bane, not a boon. 
That is not the Book God has given his children, It 
is a stimulant, not a narcotic. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Wm. H. Hayne’s graceful verses, ‘‘To a Swallow,” 
will lare every reader of The Christian Uaion toa further 
exploration of what the paper has In store for him this week; 
Professor Phelps, who is sure of a wide audience whenever 
he writes, describes ‘‘The Ideal of Effort to Save Souls”; 
Mary Wager-Fisher cbntributes a study of the metheds of 
Fra Angelico, one of the divinest painters of the great age 
of Italian art; the Rev. Addison P. Foster, in an informal 
letter, gives his views on futare punishment; Oscar Fay 
Adams, whose eminently charming story is already famililar 
to our readers, furnishes for their entertainment a eketch 
full of the atmosphere of Normandy, entitled “‘ The Mother 
of Louise”; in the Home will be found the first installment 
of an out-of-door story by Mrs. Allen with the suggestive 


title, “‘The Days When We Went Gypsying”; Mrs. Barr 
writes of the ‘‘ Spiritual Invincibility,” of women ; Dr. Smith 
calls attention to a poasible peril in common life, aud Archie 
Fell tells the story of ‘‘Chatty.—Charity.” In Books and 
Authors will be found a réview of Prof. Robinson Smith's 
latest work; and instead of the usual Sermon or Lecture- 
Room Talk we reprint this week, from the ‘* North American 
Review,” the substance of Mr. Beecher's article on ** Prog- 
ress of Thought in the Church.” 


The following note from Dr. Strieby, of the American 
Missionary Association, cxplains itself. : 

In your article ** Why Not 7” in the last Christian Union, you say. 
“ There is a wide field for work in the South, as yet practically un- 
tonched, in the training of the younger colored children to babits of 
neatness, order, cleanliness an! industry. The Kitchen Kinder- 
gartens, which are doing so much good among the children of the 
North, seem to be the very thing for the children of a race which 
ia jast emerging from a semi-civilized condition.” Iam happy to 
inform you that the American Missionary Aszociation has not over- 
looked this part of the training for practical and home life. In addi- 
ion to its institutions which have Industrial Departments (Talladega 
and Tongaloo), there is at almost every school some effort in the di- 
rection you have named. At Atlanta, Fi@k and New Oricana, genera! 
housework is taught to the girls. At Wilmington, Savannah, Macon, 
Mobile, and like schools, sewing is tanght, and general instraction in 
household duties is given. At Memphis, the girls are traired in 
narsivg, cooking and sewing. In many of the smaller places the 
lady missionaries give practical domestic instruction and help in 
daily household duties. In addition to al! this, we have arranged to 
open this fall the Kindergarten in fail at Storrs School, Atlanta, as 
an experiment, The conditions among the Freedmen and the people 
at the North are different. They may be more or less favorabie tothe 
success of the Kindergarten; a fair trial can only test the fact. 
This trial we mean to make thorough, and if successful to multiply 
the Kindergartens largely. 

We are aware of all you say in favor of practical domestic instrne- 
tion, for we have it in a confidential way that some of the young men 
in our schools inquire of the lady teachers as to which of the girls are 
most apt in acquiring that sort of knowledge, and in one case that 
has come to onr notice, after marriage had taken place, the young 
man came to the teacher with tcars of gratitude, thanking 
her for their pleasant home and eaying that he never supposed it 
possible on his limited means to have so many conveniences, com- 
forts and embellishments as his wife's instruction had enabled her to 
introduce. M. E. Strigpy. 


Canada has been dreadfully snubbed by the mother 
country in return for some wholly gratuitous advice as to the 
Irish problem offered by the Parliament of the Dominios. 
The Earl of Kimberly, the English Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, says in a very pointed note that while her Majesty 
will always receive advice on matters relating to Canada, she 
will continue to be governed by the advice of the Imperial 
Parliament and the Ministry, ‘‘ To w hom all matters relating 
to the affairs of the Uaited Kingdom exclusively appertain ;” 
and the London “‘ Times " follows this official rebuke with an 
incisive article similar in tone. The relations of the mother 
country and her children, the colonies, have generally been 
those which exist between a somewhat austere step-mother 
and an adopted family. 


The appointment of Mr. W. W. Astor of this city as minis- 
ter to Italy is in every way a respectable one, but is by no 
means as good as it ought to have been. Mr. Astor is a gen- 
tleman of culture, who will represent the country creditably 
in all eocial matters, but he can hardly be called the fit suc- 
cessor of Mr. Marsh. Diplomatic positions are about the only 
rewards which our government can offer echolars and men of 
culture, and the position at Rome is one which offers peculiar 
attractions to such aman. The Christian Union wou'd have 
nominated Mr. Edmand Clarence Stedman as Mr. Marsh's 
euccessor. The President will do well if Le will bear this 
suggestion in mind when another first class vacancy occus at 
a foreiga court. 


Mr. Bergh, who has already laid this community under 
obligations which it can never repay, has added tohis in- 
valuable services that of putting an end to the brutal ‘‘ glove 
fights "’ in this city. His energetic action has drawn from the 
corporation counsel an opinion adverse to the legality of 
these exhibitions of pugilism, and hereafter the city will 
probably be spared such spectacles at that witnessed in the 
Madison Square Garden two weeks ago, when 12,000 people 
crowded the seats to watch two men pound each other. “Mr. 
Bergh isa fine survival of that antique class of citizens 
who made the welfare of ths community their personal 
concern. 


The Rev. W. G. French, who is chaplain on Blackwell's 
Island, writes asking usto call the attention of our sub- 
scribers to public institutions on that island and request them 
to send their copies of the Union, after reading them, to him, 
cor. Eleventh St. and Third Ave., for the lunatic women at 
the asylum. Of these there are over thirteen hundred. Old 
copies of the paper, be says, will serve his purpose as well as 
thoee which arenew. He suggests that an active Christian 
worker might easily receive copies of The Christian Union 
in any congregation or village and forward them to his 
address. 


The special corps of fifty sanitary inspectors who are now 
visiting the tenement houses of the city have commenced 
their work not a day too soon. The deaths in July were 
nearly a thousand more than those in January, and of the total 
mortality for the month more than one half was made up by 
children under five years of age. In the cases of 1,400 of 
these the disease was such as is specially fatal at this season 
of the year, and these figures suggest the vast saving of life 
which might be accomplished by rendering systematic such 
noble charities as the Fresh Air Fund. 


There is no more mistaken kinduess than that which heaps 
insane people at home. A refuge in an asylum is by far the 
most kindly and thoughtful provision which can be made for 


their comfort. The foolish prejudice against institutions has 
sucrificed many lives, and only last week a double homicide 
was the last illustration of this truth. Such cases cannot be 
taken in hand too early, or put under treatment too soon, if 
tragedies are to be avoided and health of mind is to be 
restored. 


We have received in reply to a request of an inquiring 
friend, published two or three weeks ago, several letters 
giving concisely the writers’ experiences of the advantages 
and defects of the public school system. We reserve these 
fora weck or two longer, and hope that more of our sub- 
scribers will comply with our request in order that the ex- 
periences, when they are published, may cover as much 
ground as possible. 


The secret of the Keely motor has now become so complex 
and compound that even the inventor has forgotten it. Aftera 
continuous explanation through six weeks, the gentleman to 
whom, by order of the court, the secret was to be revealed 
declares that he is unable to understand it. Why does not Mr. 
Keely eell itto some society ? It is big enough, apparently, to 
furnish capital for half a dozen secret organizations. 


The citizens of Long Island City will make a serious mis- 
take if they do not follow up the mismanagement of their 
local affairs by every legitimate means. It is safe to say that 
in the history of municipal misgovernment nothing can sur- 
pass the record of Long Island City. The utmost rigor of the 
law ought to be used against the miscreants who have abused 
their offices so shamefully. 


That nice little French plan, to make a garden of the desert 
of Sahara by letting in the Mediterranean Sea, is likely to fall 
through on account of the expense. It is estimated that the 
scheme would involve the trifling expenditure of $250,000,- 
000 ; and, with her other expense accounts running fm North- 
ern Africa, France does not feel like opening a new page in 
the ledger. 


Tobacco has disclosed a new and still more objectionable 
feature. Not content with the nuisance it inflicts by the pro- 
cess of being consumed by others, it has now set about burn- 
ing itself, and nearly destroyed the steamship ‘* Gellert” ina 
the experiment. Spontaneous combustion in the early stages 
of its growth the world would not, perhaps, regret. 


People who are easily discouraged, and who think that the 
English world is moving backward when they read the viru- 
lent and narrow-minded speeches of Lord Salisbury, will 
note the fact that a etatue of Oliver Cromwell has been 
placed in the corridor behind the House of Lords, and take 
comfort. 


We bave received four dollars from the estate of James 
B. Walker to be used in aiding the two old ladies for whom 
our appeal was made in The Christian Union of Jaly 20th. 


An error in the Financial article of last week made it read, 
‘the Chicago banks have of late years accumulated no de- 
posits’’ instead of ‘* in deposits.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


~ In regard to your reply to “A Farmer Boy,” which was so kind of 
you to answer when having s0 many numerous and better articles, I 
should like to ask a few more questions. 

“If Lam content In the place God has placed me, contentment 
with godliness Is great gain.” No, I am not content in my present 
position. Has not man by his ability to use knowledge, superior 
‘udgment, and the controlling power of the mind, the will, or his 
inability to use knowledge, lack of jadgment and wi'l power, put 
himse!f in his present position? Did not most of our eminent men 
carve their names at the top by determired and repeated efforts 
Firet by having a place open to them, and second by filling that 
place ? 

I do not think that moral philosophy decides it, because it can be 
indirectly applied to the conscience. Is there any work published 
which you would recommend asa correct analysis of the soul and 
mind? A Farmer Boy. 

Contentment and satisfaction are very different. A man 
is satisfiel when he wants nothing more than he possesses, 
when he is filled to the full with what he has. This is the 
end to all progress. He is contented-when, having a desire 
for something more and higher, he is still able to keep those 
desires under control, contained within legitimate bounds. so 
that he is not made unhappy by them. Every man ought to 
be contented ; no man ought to be ever satisfied. We advise 
you to be contented ; that is, to keep your cesires for promo- 
tion so restrained that they shall not make you restless and 
unhappy and unfit for your present work. The way to get 
promotion—and history proves this—is to do your work in 
your present place so wellthat you earn the right to doa 
better work somewhere else. The world is full of men who 
fail where they are and imagine that their failure and dis- 
content with their present position are the best cvidence that 
they ought to have something higher. But no one else ever 
thinks so. We do not know any book that we could recom- 
mend you to study on mental philosophy. There is perhaps 
no better book for your purpose than Pres. Hopkius’s ‘‘ Out- 
line Study of Man." But whether you could master it with- 
out previous study we cannot judge. 


Does the idea we held so sacred, that Jesus was the only begotten 
Son of God, sent to this earth to redeem its inhabitants from sin 
and misery, comport with the universally accepted character of God? 
All agree, from the most conservative orthodox to the most radical 
liberal, that be ia the author and sustainer of all thirngsin the, uni- 
verse, and that he is impartial in the distribution of his gifts. Con- 
sidering the probable fact that thie world of ours is not the only 
one inhabited by intelligent beings with immortal souls, I cannot un- 
derstand the consistency of such a belief ; why he should send his 
only Son bere. I can see how be might be the best man that ever 
lived, filled with the * Spirit of God,” but cannot look upon him or 
think of him ag a veritable God, or Son of God, Perhaps you can 
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make it clear, but I have never been able to reconcile these, to me, 
conflicting ideas; although I am by no means young, and have 
spent much thought on this and kindred subjects, some of which 
are as inexplicable to me as this one, although I am a member of an 
orthodex church, and have been for the last quarter of a century. 
By replying iu the same spirit of sincerity in which I make the m- 
quiry, you will oblige 0. Cc. W. 
onsidering that we do not know whether other worlds are 
inhabited or not, considering we canuct even guess the effect 
the revelation of his Son (God’s Son) may have had on the 
inhabitants of other worlds, if there are any such inhabit- 
ants, and considering that we have not the least ground for 
supposing that he has not also sent his Son into other worlds 
with such revelation as might be needed by such inhabitants 
as they may possess, we cannot see that this objection to the 
doctrine of historic Christianity as % divine revelation 
through the Incarnation has any force in the court of reason. 


I sent twenty-five cents to American News Company to get and 
serd me a pamphiet copy of history and description of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which I saw a notice of overa year ago. I don’t 
know the title of the work. The News Company eay they don't 
know of any euch thing and can’t find any thing of the kind. Will 


_ you be #0 good as to inform me if you know orcan find any such 


work. I wanted to learn the dimensions and history of the bridge. 
Picase advise and oblige. J, W. 

The best way to obtain information regarding the East 
River Bridge is to write to the Engineer's office, No. 21 Water 
Street, Brooklyn. You can thus obtain euch printed official 
reports as are in existence. The pamphlet referred to is 
probably one published about three years ago by Mr. F. Far- 
rington, master mechanic of the bridge. We can not say 
where it is to be obtained, though you could probably get a 
copy by addressing Mr. Farrington at the bridge office. 


in Genesis i., where God pronounced al! that he had created 
good, do we understand that this included deatb, and that death is a 


_ blessing to man, and that this was God's intention when he created 


man? Or was death the cause of sin, and apenalty of man’s trans- 
gression of God’s law’? An anewer from you will much oblige 
Cc. M. 

The first chapters of Genesis represent death as a penalty 
of sin, and good only as all just penalty is good ; that is, for 
the highest good of God's creatures. Sin unpunished weuld 
be intolerable and irreparable evil. We now know that 
death existed long before the creation of man, and that the 
body of man itself is eo constructed that death and decay are 
and always must have been inevitable. That is, they must 
have been in God's plan from the beginning. In what sense 
death was introduced as a penalty for sin is therefore a 
doubtful and difficult question, and belongs to one of the 
most difficult questions in Biblical interpretation ; namely, 
the interpretation of the account of the Creation and the 
Fall. 


Conybeare & Howson, Vol. II., page 454, gives in a note to1 Tim- 
gthy iv., 5, “*a specimen of what ie meant by this verse, in the follow- 
ing beautiful ‘Grace before Meat,’ which was used in the primitive 
church.” The grace is*given in Greek, and, if not too much trouble, 
I would like to see a translation. A. 

Blessed be thou, O Lord, who hast nourished me from my 
youth, and who givest food to all flesh. Fill us with joy and 
cheerfulness of heart, that having always all sufficiency we 
may abound in every good work in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
through whom be to Thee glory, honor and power, forever 
aud ever. Amen. P 


Please inform a reader of The Christian Union, which is the best 
organ manufactured in this country. I wieh to purchase an organ 
and desire to get one that is sweet, pure-toned and durable. 

To declare oracularly which is ‘‘the best” involves an 
assumption of knowledge which not even any skilled musi- 
cian possesses. We believe that the Estey organ and the 
Mason & Hamlin organ stand at the head, and it is certain 
thata sweet, pure-toned and durable instrument can be pro- 
cured of either firm. 


An “‘ Old Subecriber”’ recommends ‘‘ The Laws of Life,” a 
health journal published by Austin, Jackson & Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y., monthly, as ‘‘ containing more wise suggestions 
for $1.50 than can be gained from the teachings of one hun- 
dred and fifty family physicians.” This is in answer toa re- 
cent Inquiring Friend. We add, from personal acquaintance 
with the journal, that it contains much practical, valuable 
and hygienic matter. 


The ‘Country Gentleman” says that the largest crop of 
wheat per acre known to have been raised in the United 
States is to be credited to the farm of David Shank, of 
Union Springs, many years ago. It was a crop of 120 bushels 
from two acres, or sixty bushels per acre. This in answer 
to an Inguiring Friend of July 27. 


J. E. E.— 
“The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust,” 
is to be found in Tate and Brady's version of the one’ hun- 
dred and twelfth Psalm. 


Where can I find the origina! expression, ‘‘ Cieanliness is next to 
godliness ? SUBSCRIBER. 

The above quotation is to be found iz a se-mon of John 
Wesley's. Sermon xcii. But there it is in quotation marks. 
Who can carry it further back ? 


* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
this oft-repeated quotation ? 


oe Familiar Quotations "’ states that the author is unknown. 


Who is the author of 


OLD Uncle Tom's Cabin” could be pro- 
cured of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 


A. R.—Adelaide Anne Proctor is the author of “One by 
one the sands are flowing.”’ 


TO A SWALLOW. 


By H. HAYNE. 
SAW your kindred by the sea 
Flit through the sunéhine dreamily ; 
I felt, because the month was May, 
A little while they needs must stay, 
Though Time is always flitting. 


Borne on blithe wings ucroea the lea, 
They pauee, wave-tranced, beside the sea 
When spring, with airy grace, beguiles 
The serious water into smiles— 

Though Time is always flitting. 


When autumn’'s busy shuttle weaves 

Quaint arabesques around the leaves, 

Your brothers preen their wings and flee 

To sheltered cliffs beyond the sea, 
While Time is softly flitting. 


You claim a mingfrel’s right to roam 

Far from the nested warmth of home ; 

And, circling o’er this barren hill, 

How joyously you seem to trill— 
While Time is eoftly flitting. 


Through your sweet notes I almost hear 

The happy water gurgling near; 

And yet I feel you soon shall fly 

Swift as a wind-song through the sky— 
While Time is softly flitting ! 


THE IDEAL OF EFFORT TO SAVE SOULS. 


By tue Rey. Austin Pues, D. D. 


HRISTIAN effort to save men is often misguided 
because misunderstood. Sometimes lookers on 
are sensible of a want of dignity in it. Some imagine 
that 1t must consist in an almost constant gabble of re- 
ligious talk. Pious remark, it is fancied, must do good 
somewhere if only we have enough of it. Others 
conceive the chief duty to be the distribution of relig- 
ious reading. Leaflets on all sorts of good things are 
scattered right and left, with the assurance apparentiy 
that some of them must fall in the right spot, and con- 
vey the ‘“‘word in season.” This is called ‘‘ sowing 
seed by the wayside” and ‘‘casting bread upon the 
waters.” Thirty years ago it was one of the standing 
injunctions laid upon young Christians, never to allow 
a day to pass without religious admonition to some 
impenitent person. ‘‘ Run, speak to that young man,” 
was a favorite text for discourses on fidelity to souls. 

Perhaps some good is done by these unquiet and 
feverish methods of Christian usefulness. Especially 
when they were new, and had the interest of origi- 
nality, their usefulness was more certain than now. 
The Spirit of God is adroit in using infirm and incon- 
siderate means of reaching unsaved men. But, with- 
out condemning indiscriminately these inventions of 
former times, we cannot but see that there is an ideal 
of Christian effort to save souls which is a more lofty 
one than this. It is a wise and thoughtful one. Its 
dignity commands respect, and its good sense insures 
a hearing. The best personal efforts to save men are 
studied efforts, made as if by a friend who has been 
long on the watch to help a friend. They require 
planning, often protracted forethought, and the ad- 
justment of means to ends, of words to times, and to 
personal histories. One young man thoroughly studied, 
approached with thoughtful kindness, after a careful 
watching for the right moment, contriving of the right 
way of putting things, selecting the right book, will 
be a much more hopeful subject of Christian zeal than 
any one of a dozen assailed heedlessly with religious 
talk poured out ‘‘pell mell.” Said one angry subject 
of unwise religious admonition, ‘‘ I have been badgered 
about religion till the very word. nauseates me.” One 
laborer will transplant six apple trees in three hours ; 
another will transplant twenty in the same time; but 
the firat may be the most economical for his employer. 
Christian work, like all other work which is worth 
doing at all, needs to be well done, carefully done, 
thoughtfully, studiously, tactfully done. The /ittle 
good done in wasteful ways may better not be done 
at all. 

Often, before any spiritual good can be wisely at- 
tempted, some temporal good must be done to prepare 
the way. One of our most successful missionaries in 
China labored, first, for months, performing surgical 
operations on diseased eyes and in removal of painful 
tumors. Dr. Lyman Beecher used to say that it was use- 
less to preach to sinners who were shivering in a cold 
church ; or, as he put the case more vigorously, ‘‘ You 
can’t convert men whose feet arecold.” This preface of 
bodily comfort to a spiritual work has its conclusive 
support in the shrewd practice of our Lord. He healed 
blind men that they might see God; he made cripples 
walk that they might leap, praising God. Christian 
effort is often a dead failure for the want of this 


thoughtful good sense in approaching men’s souls 
through their suffering bodics. 

In the lull of a battle in Tennessee, in which the 
Army of the Cumberland had had hard fighting, an 
agent of the Christien Commission, more zealous than 
wise, came upon the field. Going up to the command- 
ing General, whose face was begrimed with smoke and 
powder, he touched his hat respectfully and said, 
‘General, I see that some of your men are out of the 
fight just now; may I distribute this basket of tracts 
among them?” ‘No, sir,” said the man of war, more 
honestly than politely. ‘‘ The boys are hungry and tired. 
If you can bring along a basket of crackers we will 
talk about the tracts by and by.” It was aceol rebuff, 
but the old soldier was right. There is a time for all 
things, and then was the time for crackers. What 
good could a sensible man hope to do with a parcel of 
tracts to hungry and exhausted men? The Christian 
worker was a wiser man for the rest of his life. We 
need a great deal of such prudent adjustments and 
study of conditions in efforts to save men. This is 
only using common sense as we «lo in any other prac- 
tical business. Give a hungry man bread, and a thirsty 
man water, and a tired man sleep ; and then comes the 
time for the word which shal! be ‘like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” 


FRA ANGELICO—HOW HE PAINTED. 
By Mary Wacer-Fisner. 


HE age of art in Italy, which was crowned by that 
masterly triumvirate, Michel Angelo, Raphael 
Sanzo and Leonardo. da Vinci, was also remarkable as 
an era of general as well as of specific endowment and 
development. The fire of genius seems to have fallen, 
like the rain, on the just and uvjust, while its effect, 
like an ungovernable epidemic, manifested itself in all 
ranks and conditions of society, even to infecting the 
dwellers in monasteries. 

Arong the monks baptized with the ‘‘living fire” 
of that Golden Age were twu whose names and whose 
works to-day hold marked prominence in the realm of 
painting—Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo. Few 
artisis even in Italy were known by so many different 
names as the first of this trio; Fra Jean da Fiesole, 
Santa Tosini, Fra Giovanni, Fiesole, il Beato Angelico 
and Fra Angelico are al] names he bore, while others 
claim that his family name was Guido. But to all who 
know his pictures he is Fiesole, or Fra Angetico—the 
“Angelic Brother,” the ‘‘ Blessed Painter”—whether 
they have learned to love himin London from ‘‘ Christ 
Triumphant” and ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” or at Paris 
from his ‘‘ Crowning of the Virgin,” or at Berlin from 
his ‘‘ Virgin and Child,” or at Florence, where his 
works abound in convent, church and gallery. With 
him art was superlatively divine, and his whole being, 
body and soul, was consecrated to the work to 
which he felt that God, through his gift of genius, had 
called him. He painted like one who, portraying 
saintly things, ought always to be permeated with 
sanctity, as he who does the things of Christ should 
always be with Christ. orn in 1387, nearly a century 
before Michel Angelo, he seemed by the lofty purity of 
his life to bave left a benediction that hallowed the 
way for the high priests in art who should follow. 

His native town was Vicchio, a pretty village crown- 
ing the summit of the Appenines, in the Province of 
Mugello. Little is known of his early years, save that 
the villagers called him Guidolino, that he possessed an 
ample conpetence, and that in 1407, with his heart 
fresh and pure, he voluntarily allied himself with the 
friars of Saint Dominique, a religious society of monks 
who neglected no means to disseminate the ‘‘ truth,” 
and counted among their numbers many eloquent 
preachers. The age was a fierce and bloody one, 
signalized as it was by the conflict between the Guelphs 
and Gibelins, so that to a tranquil and sensitive soul 
the repose and serenity of a convent were especially 
grateful. The monastery was situated upon the side 
of the mountain of Fiesole, one of the most beautiful 
which shelter the valley of the Arno. The Dom:ni- 
cans built and ornamented the Church of Santa Maria 
Nuova, one of the artistic glories of Florence, and to 
which Michel Angelo gave the name of Sposa. 

Angelico was accompanied in the convent by an 
older brother who seems to have aided him in draw- 
ing, for both from childhood drew cleverly. His first 
work was in decorating church books, which he illumi- 
nated with miniatures of exquisite beauty, executed 
with marvelous care. His first large picture was 
placed in the Chartreuse’ at Florence, in the grand 
chapel of the Cardinal Acciainoli; the Virgin holding 
the Christ-child on her arm, surrounded with saints, 
and at her feet angels singing and playing on musical 
instruments. After this he painted a fresco in Santa 
Maria Nuova, near the door opposite the choir of St. 
Catherine de Sienne, of the martyrdom of St. Peter, with 
a quantity of small figures on the gradin, all as care- 
fully and minutely fiaished as they were exquisite in 
beauty and grace. Art to him was the one canticle of 
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his soul, and the love of God his only inspiration. In 
all bis pictures there is perfect unity and harmony; 
and yet this harmony has delicate shades, as if the 
heart in different years was differently aecented 
although always repeating the same psalms and 
prayers. 

This difference is especially noticeable in the thirty- 
five pictures he painted drawn from the life of Christ, 
in which he paints as many different types of the 
Saviour. He seemed never to have satisfied his heart, 
although he painted his ‘Blessed Master” on his knees, 
with eyes filled with tears and prayers on his lips. It 
was always with a ‘Lord, help me,” thatde took up 
his brushes, and put them to the canvas asifit were 
an altar. In this series of pictures, illustrating the 
leading events in the life of Christ, and which he 
painted for the Munziata Chapel of Florence, he 
showed himself as great a theologian as artist. 

In his ** Crowning of the Virgin,” which was the 
third picture int: nded for the Dominican church (and 
one of his finest works, now in the Louvre), he seems 
to have revealed all the saintliness and beatitude of 
his nature, as if in proof that man by body and soul is 
in rapport with two worlds ; doing with his body that 
which he sees with the spirit, which has sought and 
gained the celestial regions and bathed itself in the di- 
vine atmosphere. Inthe midst is the mother of Christ 
being crowned by her son, surrounded by a choir of 
angels anda multitude of saints, so admirably done, and 
with pose and expression so varied, that one experiences 
in regarding them a pleasure and sweetness inexpressi- 
ble. In painting Mary he seems to have had his sou 
overflowing with the words which commence the 
office cf the Assumption in the Dominican order: 
‘* You are all beautiful, my love, and there is no spot in 
you: Your lips are like a stream of flowing sweetness ; 
honey and milk fall from your tongue: the odors of 
your garments surpass all perfumes. Yes, winter is 
past, the storms are over.” She is the type of all the 
graces and all the virtues. She is one and indivisible 
in her womanhood of virgin, wife and mother. He 
gives her the age she is supposed to have when visited 
by the angel, of fourteen years, which death restored 
to her when she was carried from earth to reign with 
her son. The angels which surrounded her are veri- 
table pages of the celestial court ; so radiantly angelic, as 
if he had painted them from divine models in the light 
of his ecstasy. There are twenty-four of them, draped 
in embroidered tunics which conceal their feet; a 
halo gleams around each head, while one farthest 
away blows a trumpet as if proclaiming the crowning 
of their queen. The group of holy women possess an 
exquisite beauty, although in painting their hands he 
betrays apparent negligence. He never painted a 
moment after his inspiration failed him, and never 
repainted a part or portion, as he said it was God who 
guided his hand, and to do so would be an attempt to 
improve upon Divinity itself. Painting never wearied 
him, he cultivated itas Adam did Paradise, and his 
pictures were as flowers that God had planted in his 
soul. He had received from heaven all the qualities 
which make a grand artist—intelligence, love, exquis- 
ite sensibility of heart, a fruitful imagination, and a 
hand clever and prompt to obey. He died at Rome, 
where he had been called to decorate two chapels of 
the Vatican in the year 1445. His best works were 
done in the convent of St. Mark and Saint Dominique. 
The two chapels he decorated in the Vatican, and in 
which he introduced many portraits of the men of 
that epoch, were unfortunately destroyed. His tomb, 
in the midst of magnificent monuments inthe church 
of Saint Marie sopra Minerve, is a simple sepulchral 
stone (now upright in a wall) bearing the recumbent 
sleeping figure of a monk. It is the most authentic por- 
trait of Fra Angelico known, but very coarsely exe- 
cuted. A more satisfactory one has been copied from 
the “Last Judgment” executed for the hospital of 
Santa Maria Nuova of Florence by Boscia, later known 
as Fra Bartolommeo, who seems to have followed in 
the footsteps of his illustrious and saintly predecessor. 

He was born near the year 1469 in the villa Savig- 
nano, ten miles from Florence. He early manifested a 
decided talent for drawing and was placed in the studio 
of Cosino Roselli. He soon after gave himself up with 
ardor to the study of Leonardo da Vinci’s works, and 
was soon regarded as the best designer and most 
clever colorist of his clique of young artists, among 
whom was Mariotto Albertinnelli. He was greatly 
beloved at Fiorence, where he led a peaceful life, 
avoiding the excesses and indulgences so common 
among artists. He was seriously ioclined, delighted in 
listening to preaching, and sought the society of learned 
persons. While executing the fresco of his ‘* Last 
Judgment,” in which he displayed so much nobleness 
and precision in the parts he finished, in the celestial 
glory of the head of Christ, and the twelve Apostles 
judging the twelve tribes, the draperies of which are of 
marvelous richness and grace, he suddenly resolved to 
renounce painting and devote himself to the service of 
God. This decision was the result of his conversion 


through the preaching of Savonarola, who had come to 
the convent of Saint Mark. Boccia was thirty-one 
years old when he took the monk’s habit, and assumed 
the name of Fra Bartolommeo. He united himself so 
closely with Savonarola and the other monks of the 
convent that he rarely left it. Savonarola thundered 
each day from the height of his desk against the 
poetry and music of the time, the lascivious pictures, 
and everything tending to excite the passions. He 
towered with anger if, upon entering a house where 
young girls were employed, he saw nude figures on wall 
or canvas. The people became fired with his feeling, 
and when the carnival arrived, instead of the ancient 
custom of lighting a fire in the public square around 
which the people sang s>ngs and danced, they made a 
fire of books and musical instruments, feeding 1t with 
collections of “amorous poetry and an enormous quan- 
tity of paintings and statuary, representing profane 
subjects but often coming from the best masters. To 
this artistic pyre Bartolommeo brougst all his pict- 
ures taken from the nude, and threw them in the 
flames. 

The excitement Savonarola caused at Florence 
amounted to sedition. Party feeling ran high; he was 
condemned to death, and Bartolommeo, timidly and 
cowardiy it must be confessed, shut himself up in the 
convent until the tumult had passed, promising God 
unlimited service if the monastery should be spared 
from the siege of the excited populace. It was saved, 
and Bartolommeo resolved to paint no more. His 
fresco in the chapel of the Santa Maria Nuova hospital 
was finished by Mariot to Albertianello, who intro- 
duced it the portrait of Fra Angelico. 

Meantime Bernarde del Bianco had constructed in 
the Abbey of Florence a chapel of Macigno stone, beau- 
tifully carved. The richness and variety of the chapel 
rendered it celebrated, and; to complete it Bernarde 
wished to add a picture which should be worthy of its 
embellishment, and felt persuaded that only Fra Bar- 
tolommeo could paint it. But although Bernarde used 
all the means in his power the friar could not be per- 
suaded to accede to his wishes. He did nothing but 
attend to his holy offices, observe the rules of his 
order, and mourn for his dead Savonarola. Finally, 
after four years of solicitation, Bernarde succeeded in 
convincing him that it was his duty to consecrate his 
talents, even, to the service of God, and Bartolommeo 
began a picture of St. Bernard. He chose a moment 
when the saint sees the Virgin sustained by angels and 
bearing in her arms the infant Christ. The vision 
throws the pious‘writer into an ecstasy so admirably 
expressed that he who closely studies the picture dis- 
covers in it something truly ceiestial, and cannot 
doubt but that it was a work of ardor and love. He 
afterwards painted a Madonna of extraordinary beauty 
for the Cardigal Jean de Medicis. Reimbued with his 
passion for art he had a desire to see Raphael, who had 
now come to Florence. The two became warm friends; 
and while the monk gained in color from Raphael, the 
latter learned much of the art of perspective from Bar- 
tolommeo. 

At this epoch he painted a large picture containing 
a great number of personages, with angels in the air, 
and inclosing also the marriage of the inant Christ 
with St. Catherine. The angels are of a design so cor- 
rect, and of a perspective so powerful, that they seem 
actually detached from the canvas. It{would seem 
impossible to paint with more of truth, notwithstand- 
ing the obscure tone adopted by the artist. 

Hearing alse a great deal of Michel Angelo, he went 
to Rome to see him, and found a welcome with the 
monks of his order there. But not succeeding well in 
Rome, he returned to Florence, where the exigent 
Florentines accused him of not being able to paint a 
nude figure. The poor monk, remembering the past, 
and yet not fully devoid of ambition, sought how he 
might demonstrate his power and yet preserve the 
purity of his picture. He chose for a subject the martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian, the figure absolutely nude. The 
color and drawing were so perfect and the teauty so 
suave that it won the unconditional admiration of all 
the artists. Indeed, the picture was of such powerful 
attraction, and became such an object of admiration 
to the devotees of the church where it was exposed, 
that the priests, upon learning this in their confes- 
sionals, withdrew it from the church, placed it in their 
own chapiter, from where it afterward passed into the 
hands of the king of France, and is to-day in the 
Louvre. 

From overwork his health became impaired to such 
extent that he was sent by the prior of his convent to 
one of their monasteries where he would have change 
ofair. But he continued to consecrate his pencil to 
the salvation of his soul and the profit of his order, 
painting a quantity of Madonnas and saints equally 
wonderful in design and color. Returning to Florence, 
he cultivated music, of which he was fond, and as he 
sang with great sweetness he poured forth his song 
while at his work. But from his habit of painting 
under an open window he contracted a cold from 


which resulted a fever, ending in his death at the age 
of forty-eight years. He was buried in the church of 
San Marco. 

One of his best pictures is in the church of San Ko. 
mano—a Madonna of Misericorde upon a pedestal of 
stone, with angels sustaining her mantie. He painted 
a St. Catherine in ecstasy of which the beauty is inimi- 
table. He only worked after nature, and no artist be- 
fore him had managed draperies so well and with such 
incomparable taste. He abandoned all the gain of his 
art and his convent, reserving only the necessary ex- 
penses for his colora and other requisite materials. 
Although living in an age of rivalry and jealousy, his 
moderation preserved him from theirfury. Expres- 
sive like Leonardo da Vinci, gracious like Raphael and 
Andrea del Sarto, imposing like Michel “Angelo, he 
seemed to unite in his work all the grand canditions 
of Tuscan art, while from his monastic life he gained 
a simplicity surpassed by none. 


THE SCRIPTURES AND FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT. 


HE following letter, by a conservative but broad- 

minded theologian, was not written for publica- 
tion; but the writer’s consent to its publication was 
obtained, and we give it to our readers for this reason : 
Theological differences are unduly emphasized by 
the constant religious controversies which fill our 
religious press, having been, thanks to the develop- 
ment of Christian liberality, largely banished from 


our pulpits, and it is well to have and even to empha- | 


size such a testimony as this to the reality of a Chris- 
tian unity which differences of hypothesis concern- 
ing the unknown cannot destroy or evenimpair. The 
testitr.ony in this case is all the more valuable since it 
was not written as a testimony, but as the spontaneous 
aud natural expression of Christian faith and fellow- 
ship: 


My Dear Dr. Adbott: 

You paid me the compliment last Monday of asking me to 
read your editorial in this week's Christian Union on future 
punishment, and give you my opinion of it. This I am very 
happy todo. I do not always find myself agreeing with the 
theology of the Christian Union, but [ am in thorough accord 
with its spirit, greatly enjoy its literary ability, and regularly 
give it as careful a reading as any paper that comes into my 
hands. 

As to the editorial in question, I could say a hearty amen to 
much of it, and as to the rest, while forced to a different 
conclusion, could do no less than thoroughly respeet your 
position. 

In regard to this whole matter of sin and its penalty | 
would take a position of modesty and awe, unwilling to dog- 
matize, and distrusting my knowledge. Your admirable 
words on this point express my own feelings far better than 
[am able to. I also recognize the substantial truth of your 
second paragraph. The Bible is not designed primarily 
to reveal the unknown, but to guide in the path of duty. 
Nothing for curiosity, everything for practical life, is its 
unwritten motto. It reveals on every side, whether of history, 
or science, or biography, or divine government, or the future, 
so much and only so much as man needs to know in order to 
know bis duty. 

But among these necessary revelations, nothing seems 
plainer to me than that man may so persist in sin that he 
shall pass the possibility of return. Mr. Beecher's sermon 
on ‘*The Unpardonable Sin,” in the same number of The 
Christian Union which contains your editorial, is one of the 
most admirable and convincing statements as to this law of 
the future that I have ever read; a law that seems to me to 
underlie all thought regarding the penalties of the world to 
come. 

Up to this point I find myself in thorough accord. When, 
however, |come to your third paragraph I am obliged to 
pause. I gratefully and gladly recognize the existence of 
that class of passages in Scripture which predict Christ's 
final triumph over sin. But how that triumph is to be man- 
ifested is certainly not stated in those blessed prophecies. It 
is not for me to say that they are not fulfilled if any still 
continue to exist in the universe in a state of sin. 

I think we are greatly liable to be governed in our beliefs 
by our feelings, and, as the thought of endless sin is repug- 
nant to us, to be led in consequence to believe that these 
prophecies can be fulfilled only as sin ceases to be. Asa 
sentiment—using the word with all respect—it is very beauti- 
ful to think of a universe from which all storm has disap- 
peared and where now is only sunshine. But in a universe 
which is to be the best on the whole that is compatible with 
the exietence of free will, there may be good reasons why 
unrepentant sinners should not be annihilated but held in 
chains. It is quite conceivable, if we are to allow ourselves 
surmises, that such a display of the ‘terrible nature of sin 
and of God's power over it is needful for the proper restraint 
of an awestruck universag. It is evident that many things in 
God's government are necessary, if for no other reason, to 
impress the universe with the importance of truths which 
might otherwise be slighted; they are great object-lessons, 
in other words, to teach a most forgetful creation. Such 
things are the atonement, the final judgment, and, probably, 
the endlessness of future penalty. 

But why has not God as complete a contrel over the unl- 
verse if the sinner be locked up forever as if the sinner had 
ceased to be? Is not the State as much master when it puts the 
murderer dehind prison bars for life as when it hangs him ? 
Is nota country cleared of wild beasts as completely when 
some of them are kept in cages, that all may see from what 
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the country has been delivered, as if all werekilled? I might 
hope that the poor sinner would be freed from his endless 
misery, but I care infinitely more for the good of the num- 
berless beings whoee eternal happiness may, for aught I 
know, depend upon this eternal warning, tban for the com- 
paratively few who, as I belicve, will be found among the 
lost. 


Certainly when I find a distinct enunciation in one ef the 
Gospels that we are in danger of eternal sin, I cannot but 
yield my consent to the doctrine, and wait for the future for 
further light as to its reconciliation wita Biblical prophecies 
of Christ's universal triumph. 

At the same time the arguments for conditional immortality 
are £0 many and Fo strong that, while they do not convince 
me, I must respect the man whom they do convince. And I 
can do this the more easily becanse [am more and more 
satisfied that the view is quite compatible with what we con- 
sider an evangelicu! faith. The test of an evangelical position 
seems to me to lie in its practical working. The point of 
church-fellowsbip is in the question whether we can work 
together. Two forces which are fighting for opposite results, 
or results which run counter to one another, are not in fellow- 
ship; nor are two forces which, though they may have the 
same aim, adupt methods which necessarily would neutralize 
one another. I cannot fellowship in church relationships, 
though most heartily as a brother Christian, with a Kestora- 
tionist, because he must believe in his secret heart, asI do not, 
that it is no serious matter if a man fails torepent in this life — 
he will hereafter; nor with a Unitarian, because he denies the 
efficacy of the one remedy I have to propose for sin; viz., the 
blood of Christ. But I can fellowship, as I have already 
publicly said, with one who believes in conditiona) immor- 
tality. We both believein a dreadfal and irretrievable penalty 
for sin, and may work shoulder to shoulder in preaching 
Christ as its only escape. ‘ 

Excuse the great haste with which this letter is written, 
and believe me ever 

Truthfally and lovingly yours, 
Appison P. Foster. 


THE MOTHER OF LOUISE. 


By Oscar Fay Abams. 


HERE are three diligences daily from Granville to 
Avranches but it is best for the traveller to take 
the afternoon diligence, for then one has young Roger 
Mortain for a driver. Roger has eyes for some things 
else beside his horses and the straight white road 
ahead of him, and knows very well that travelers, if 
they are English or Amcrican, desire to see something 
of the county through which they are passing, and is 
therefore always ready to answer a question or direct 
his passengers’ attention to the finest views. Unlike 
some Norman drivers, he does not urge his horses along 
at their utmost speed when there is something to be 
seen or let them go at their slowest pace when there is 
nothing of interest to see by the way. All the way to 
Sartilly there are steep hills and deep valleys heavily 
wooded, but beyond the covntry grows wilder, and at 
last there is a hill so steep wat the road is made to 
wind about it, instead of climbing it after the sturdy 
fashion of Norman roads in the district of La Manche ; 
and just here it is that Roger always stops the diligence 
forafew moments. For alittle space the trees fall 
away, and through th: opening, miles distant, glitters 
the broad sea. Seeming as if it rose from out the sea it- 
self the great church-crowned rock of Mont St. Michel 
can be seen, its outlines hazy with distance. ‘‘How 
beautiful!” travelers slways exclaim, and then the 
diligence rolls on, and sea and sea-girt rock disappear 
from view. But Roger Mortain has reasons of his own 
for wishing to catch every possible view of Mont St. 
Michel. Twice a week, when the diligence drives into 
the court yard of the Hotel Londres at Avranches, 
Roger exchanges his position for that of driver of the 
cart which carries passengers from Avranches to Mont 
St. Michel, and these are the brightest days of the 
week fur Roger Mortain. 

But what is it that the young man looks out upon 
from the hill on which Avranches is built towards the 
great bay of St. Michel? On the right is the winding 
valley of the Sees and on the left is the River Sélune, 
coming from the distant Breton hills and making its 
way more directly to the sea than its companion river. 
But between the long, dark, right bank of the Sées and 
the River Sélune glitters a broad expanse that seems 
like the sea but it is not: the great gréve of St Michel. 
But no seais so cruel as this glistening, peaceful gréve. 
On its outer edge sparkles a bright line which is the 
sea, and there, boldly outlined against the sky, is the 
wonderful rock of St. Michel. To the right of this the 
dark rock of Tombelaine crouches along the shining 
sands, and beyond this the coast line reasserts itself 
faintly above the glittering surface of the gréve. Itis 
across those treacherous sands that every one must go 
who wishes to reach St. Michel. At low water the 
gréve may be crossed without difficulty, but at the sea- 
son of the spring tides the dead!y quicksauds are 
everywhere. But Roger Mortain does not fear them, 
for he knows every part of the great, desolate gréve, 
and though he has had some narrow escapes in his 
time has always guided his cart in safety to the mount. 

If we should follow Roger after he leaves his cart at 
fae foot of the mount, we should climb with him «a 


steep path and pass through a low archway into the 
small inelosure called the Courde Lion, while an arch- 
way beyond would admit us into a second court, the 
Cour de la Herse. On each side of this archway lies a 
long, deeply-rusted cannon with a stone ball beside it, 
and these, Roger would tell us, are the celebrated 
Michelettes captured from the English in the time of 
Henry V. At the farther side of the Cour de la Herse 
is the gateway to the town, flanked by two towers, and 
in the tower on the left is the small inn called the Téte 
d’Or. Here Roger stops a half hour for hissupper and 
then goes on up the narrow street that winds among 
the dark stone houses of the town, till he reaches a 
flight of worn and broken steps leading to the ram- 
parts above. Close by, half covered with vines and fig- 
trees, is a tiny stone house which Roger enters. It is 
the house of the widow, Pauline Chrétien, and to her 
daughter, Louise, Roger is betrothed. Itisno wonder, 
then, that even a distant view of Mont St. Michel is a 
pleasant one to Roger, and that his happiest days are 
those when he drives thither from Avranches. But 
when he enters the room in which are Pauline and 
her daughter the latter does not rise to greet him, as 
does the mother, for, six weeks ago, an unlucky slip 
of hers resulted in a fall and a broken ankle, and ever 
since then Louise has had to lie on a low lounge by 
the window, which Roger had made for her. Until 
that time she had been a waiter at the Tete d'Or, and it 
was there that Roger first met her. It is almost six 
months since Roger asked her to marry him, and the 
wedding would now be an event of the past but for the 
unfortunate slip of hers the week before the impor- 
tant day. Her wages at the Tete d'Or, with what 
Pauline can earn by knitting for the shops at Avran- 
ches, have hitherto supported them comfortably, but 
now that the former source of income no longer exists 
Louise feels as if she were a burden upon her poor old 
mother. But of this she says nothing to Pauline or 
Roger, and thus, keeping all her worries to herself, lies 
by the window day after day patiently. Pauline hovers 
about, knitting in Band, praising her daughter's 
patience one moment, and lamenting she cannot do 
more for her daughter’s comfort the next. 

**I cannot understand how it could be that Louise 
should fall,” she says sometimes toa neighbor, “ for 
as thou wilt remember, when she was a mere child 
there was no place on all Mont St. Michel that she 
dared not climb. Once, even, she elimbed the very 
highest point, more than four hundred feet above the 
greve they tell me it is.” 

“The Grand Tour des Fous, thou meanest,” says 
the neighbor, who has heard the story several times 
before. 

** But yes, that is the place. I tremble to think of 
my Louise away up there. But that was long ago, and 
now when Louise is a grown woman, and is coming 
soberly home from the Abbey church, she trips and 
falls down from the stairs that lead down from the 
ramparts just above us. Truly it is a wonderful thing 
to my mind that one who could walk on the dizzy 
Grand Tour des Fous—and few but my Louise could 
have done it—should lose one’s footing elsewhere.” 

‘‘T must have forgotten myself fora moment and 
gone down the steps carelessly, my mother,” Louise 
sometimes interposes. 

‘* But no, thou art not careless, my child; that was 
never said of thee. But nevertheless it is wonderful.” 

**It will be a long time before I shall climb to the 
Abbey church again,” thinks Louise, but she does not 
utter the thought, for that would distress her mother. 
Very often she falls to thinking of the first time she 
went up the heights with Roger. He had never been 
up there before, and she, familiar with every stone of the 
mount, could tell him about everything they saw. 
When they reached the rampart she pointed out the 
small Tour Claudine at the angle where the steps lead 
up to the donjon, and when they had gone up the first 
flight from the ramparts they stopped to look at the 
great wall, La Merveille, rising a hundred feet above 
them, with its base more than two hundred above the 
gréve, and its broad, heavily-buttressed surface all gold 
and black with mosses and lichens. Then they went 
up the beautiful staircase tower, Des Corbins, and 
after a time came out into the cloister bordered by a 
triple row of columns. 
~ See how small the world looks to us who are up 
here,” she had said, ‘‘ since we are at least three hun- 
dred feet above it.” 

Still they went on, up to the roof of the church that 
crowns the mount, and even to the parapet of Le Petit 
Tour des Fous, and then she pointed to the last height 
above, the Grand Tour des Fous, and told him she 
had once stood there. 

‘But we will go no higher to-day,” he had said, 
holding her close, for the wind was high and the foot- 
ing not wholly secure, and then, away up there above 
the world, he had asked her if she would some day 
marry him. And all this was months ago, and not 
even the doctor from Avranches could tell when the 


broken ankle would be well again, 


Slowly the months go by, and at Christmas Louise 
can bear her weight upon the lame ankle for a few 
moments daily, and all three, Roger, Pauline and 
Louise, are very happy over the fact. By February 
Louise is able to walk across the room, and a month 
later she can lay aside her crutches for a little while 
each day and walk without them, and now Roger in- 
sists that the wedding day must be appointed again. 

** She will be strong enough by Easter, which is late 
this year,” says the doctor from Avranches when 
Roger asks him about Louise, and so on Easter Tues- 
day the wedding is to be. 

There ure not many preparations to make, for it is 
to be a quiet effair in the parish church of St. Michel, 
and notin the great Abbey church above, and after- 
ward the three will make one family in the Chrétien 
house at the mount; for Louise cannot think of leaving 
her mother alone, and Pauline is too old to wish to go 
away from Mont St. Michel to live. Peuline’s needles 
fly faster than ever at this time, for beside the neces- 
sary household expenses to be met Pauline wishes to 
purchase something to give Louise on her wedding 
day, and she must earn money for this likewise. She 
has very little idea what the present will be, only it 
must be something very beautiful, «nd Louise must 


‘know nothing of it till the wedding day. So in these 


last days before Easter, for fear that in an unguarded 
moment she shall let the secret escape her, Pauline 
Chrétien knits away with lips drawn tightly together 
and says very little, while Louise wonders that her 
mother is so quiet. 

When the day before Easter comes, Pauline, with 
her bundle of knitted stockings, sets off for Avranches, 
although Louise wishes her to wait till Monday, waen 
she can ride back with Roger, but her mother does not 
wait to do so. It may rain, she thinks, or a dozen 
things may happen to prevent her going that day. 

“Well, if thou must go to-day,” says Louise at last, 
** promise me that if thou art very tired thou wilt come 
back in the cart with old Simon Bernard. He will not 
ask thee more than half a franc,” and s) the mother 
gives the promiee. 

The morning walk across the gréve and up the hill 
of Avranches does not seem so very long to Pauline, 
although her bundle is heavy and it is past noon be- 
fore she arrives at Avranches. But she has made too 
many such journeys in her life to feel this one in par- 
ticular, and she is busily thinking what she shall buy 
for Louise. After she has disposed of her bundle of 
stockings at the shop to whieh she always takes them, 
and has rested for a while at the house of a friend, she 
goes to a small jeweler’s shop beside the church of St. 
Saturnin. It is here she means to make the important 
purchase, but it is some time after she enters before 
she says a word. She did not think there could be so 
many beautiful things in the world as are here in this 
Ifttie shop. How shall she ever select a present for 
Louise ? 

‘What wilt thou have, littie mother?” says the 
shopkeeper at length. 

Then she tells him that she wishes to buy something 
for Louise, her daughter Louise, who is very soon to 
be married. It must be beautiful, for nothing is too 
good for her Louise. 

At this the other holds up a pair of earrings. They. 
are poor affairs, it is true, but they glitter and sparkle, 
and seem very fine to Pauline. Still she is not quite 
sure, till at last, after many articles have been looked 
at, the man brings forward a gilt cross with a narrow 
chain attached. Louise must have that, thinks Pauline 
at once, and she inquires the price. Alas, it is half a 
franc more than what she has laid aside for this pur- 
pose. But she does not hesitate. 

“IT can easily walk back to Mont St. Michel,” she 
says, and so the half frane is laid on the counter 
along with the rest of the money. 

**Good day, little mother,” the man calls after her 
as she leaves the shop. 

Just as she is entering the Place Huet, a moment 
later, Simon Bernard, who is just driving across it, 
calls out to her. 

‘‘ Art thou going with me to-day, mother Chrétien?” 

‘But no,” she answers cheerfully, ‘‘ thou must know 
I have not the money at this time,” and it never occurs 
to Simon that he might offer her a seat in his cart for 
nothing, since there is no one else going with him to 
Mont St. Michel. 

So mother Chrétien goes down the terraced road out 
of Avranches on foot, but so slowly that the rattle of 
Simon’s cart ahead of her is soon lost. Some people 
that she knows pass her on the way, but she goes too 
slowly for them to keep her company long. She is 
more tired than she thought, she finds when she 
reaches the foot of the hill and plods wearily along 
the muddy road beside the river Sélune, but she is far 
from complaining that she has to walk. She has been 
over this same road every time she has journeyed to 
and from Avranches, save once, and she is familiar 
with every object by the way. The single exccption 
was when she went in the diligence by way of 
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Pontorson; but that was years ago, when mother Chré- 
tien was young. Still she never fails toremember how 
delightful it was, tnaat one bright day in her youth, 
whenever she goes to Avranches. It is late in the 
afternoon when she comes to the muddy little village 
of Courtils, and there is still the wide gréve to cross 
before she will be at home. 

‘*My old feet must move faster,” she says to herself; 
‘*T should not care to spend the night on the gréve.” 

Before her is the track that the wheels of Simon's 
cart have made, and she follows it closely. People 
going to and from the mount pass her as she goes 
across the sands. 

‘Thou art late, mother Chrétien,” some of them say 
to her. 

** But no,” she responds, ‘‘it is still day,” and she 
points to the setting sun, and hurries forward. 

But at last the sun is quite down and she is not 
more than half way across the grére, while she feels 
herself growing chilly. She raises her head, for she 
has been looking steadily at the track before her for 
some minutes. A soft clinging mist is spreading land- 
ward from the sea. The lights are beginning totwinkle 
from the bill of Avranches, but the gray mount before 
her is already wrapped in fog and mist. 

‘*Tt may soon blow over,” ahe says of the mist, but 
in her heart she knows it will not, and once more she 
looks down at the wheel-maiks in front of her and 
tries to hasten her steps. 

But she grows colder and colder, and when next she 
looks up the mist is all about her. Still she does not 
lose heart. There is the track visible for a few feet 
ahead, and she is safe as Jong as that isin sight. And 
now the sound of bells comesto her ears. First the 
bells of St. Michel's, then the great bell of Pontorson, 
and fainter and at long intervals the bella of Avranches 
and Granville. They are tolling to indicate to persons 
lostin the fog the relative position of things about 
them. 

The fog thickens and it grows darker, but by stoop- 
ing down on the wet greve Pauline can still discern 
the track. At last, however, she can no longer do 
this except by groping with her hands along the 
sands. 

‘It is all well so long as Iam not near the canal of 
the Contsnon,” she says, and her thoughts go back to 
the time when her brother Louis, lost ia a fog on the 
gréve, was drowned in the Contsnon, and she shivers 
at the remembrance. 

But it is very slow progress that she is now making, 
. and after Pauline, now walking a few steps and then 
groping blindly along the sands, has gone a few hun- 
dred feet in this way, her heart begins to fail her, for 
her limbs are very weary and her hands are so stiff 
with cold that she can hardly move them. At last, in 
a little pool of water, the track appears toend. She 
can no longer find it; the fog is growing denser, the 
evening darker, and the mournful tolling of the bells 
comes more faintly to her ears. She gives up all hope 
now of reaching Mont St. Michel. 

** It is little matter,” she says. ‘‘I aman old woman 
and my life is not worth much. At best I could live 
but a few years longer. But I wish Louise could have 
have had the beautiful cross.” 

She staggers onward a few steps. She has left the 
track now and she feels her feet sinking. 

** Louise, ma fille, thou must not grieve for thy old 
mother,” she calls faintly. 

She has taken out the cross from her pocket and has 
kissed it once or twice before it drops from her numb 
fingers. And now her feet are sinking deeper and the 
sands rise about her. Something seems to drag her 
down. The bells are still tolling, but she has ceased 
to notice them. 

‘** Louise, my little Louise,” she calls once more. 
And the awful quicksands close about her, and the 
mournful bells ring on. 


It is Easter morning and the bells are ringing gayly. 
The fog has rolled away, and the gréve once more 
glitters in the sun. Broad and white it lies, and the 
rivers straggle through it to the sea. A few yards from 
the now faintly marked wheel-tracks of Simon’s cart 
something glistens sharply on the fair white sands. 
hk is the little cross. 


WESTWARD HO! 


HE Christian Union added last week to the great 

stream which is steadily flowing Westward, to 
fertilize by endeavor, achievement and character the 
New World there, a party of ten children, sent out 
under the care of the Children’s Aid Society. ‘Rhis 
little company secured their passage from the poverty 
and the debasing surroundings of a great city through 
the munificence of Mrs. Bullard, of Ohio, who gener- 
ously paid the expenses of the entire party. Before 
these little people left an admirable photograph was 
taken of the group, in order that the donor might look 
upon the faces of her young beneficiaries. A bright 


and attractive little girl was the central figure in a 

semi-circle of boys, most of whose faces gave promise 

of intelligence and usefulness. These children have 
been taken to Kansas by the agent of the Children’s 

Aid Society, and will there be distributed in homes 

which have already been carefully selected. Their 

addresses will then be sent to the donor, who will thus 
be able to keep in communication with them, and to 
follow, to some extent at least, their course in life. 

The following particulars relating to the children in 

this company are furnished by the Children’s Aid 

Society : 

Atwoop Ratnous; 14, June 15, 1882; half orphan; rowed a boat 
at Ocean Grove; a sort of ferry; liked to be a farmer and go 
West. 

GaevuTzer; 17, Jan. 1, 1883; helf orphan; stepmother; 
worked in stores as messenger; was advised to go Weat, and 
hopes to become a good farmer, 

Wa. Rezacx; 16, July 26, 1882 ; mother at 119 East Third Street; 
worked in a skirt factory, earned #4 week, was discharged asa 
larger boy was wanted ; thought he'd like to be a farmer. 

Henry Horrmuan; 15; half orphan; was crrand boy for Kendall 
Bank Note Co.; mother thought he'd do better in the West, and 
was himeelf anxious to go; heard of others who had done well. 

Joun Mooney; 16, Jan. 27, 1882; has been earning his living by 
b'acking boots, and sometimes working in factories for the past 
three years; mother dead three or four years; father married 
egain, and is now in State Prison for killing his second wife ina 
drunken quarre!; he is glad to get away from New York. 

Jas. Dotan; 15; orphan; has only got an auntin the eity, and a 
brother in the navy; bas had to care for himself for three years, 
since his aunt abandoned him ; been staying at Eighteenth Street 
Lodge. 

Joun L. Huster; 14; lives at 210 Loomis Street, Brooklyn, has 
been attending school, but mother thinks he should be working ; 
thinks the West the best place for him. 

Geornes Burke; 13; half orphan; mother at 175 Reid Avenue, 
Brooklyn ; was working as a telegraph boy for two monthe; 
preferred country life, wants to work with horses, and anxious 
to go West. 

Wittras W. Becxwitu ; American; orphan ; age §, 

C. orphan; age 10. 

The Christian Union has already succeeded beyond 
its expectation in a work which it feels to be of the 
utmost importance and of great permanent value. 
It proposes to continue its endeavors to save the poor 
children of this city, and for that purpose invites 
further subscriptions to its fund for sending children 
to the West. If desired by any donor descriptions 
and addresses of particular children are sent, so that 
communication may be directly established with them. 


Who will send the next check? 


Science and Art. 


Revemrrion "—Gounop's New Onratorto.— 
Last week our Science and Art column contained a 
brief notice of the last great work of the greatest of 
liviog German composers, the ‘‘ Parsifal” of Wagner. 
Now we have to speak of a new work of scarrely less 
importance by the greatest and most popular of French 
compos rs, Gounod. The work in question, which 
Gounod inscribed on the score as the work of his 
life, is an oratorio, and is called ‘‘The Redemption.” 
It is not very generally known, in America, at least, 
and certainly would not be inferred from the most 
familiar of his works, that Gounod is of a deeply rev- 
erent and religious naturc, and at one time was on the 
point of entering the Church. This fact explains nat- 
urally his inscription on the score, ‘‘ Opus vite mei,” 
which would seem to indicate that he regarded this as 
the culminating work of his career, into which he had 
written himself and his soul. Gounod has been er- 
gaged on the work for several years. The libretto, if 
the name can be applied to an oratoriv, or perhaps it 
would be better to say the book of words, has been 
compiled by himself, and he has wisely and in good 
taste followed closely the Scripture story and diction, 
except as it was necessary in some portions to lapse 
into verse. The maio story of the sacred drama is told 
by two recitants or narrators, a tenor and bass, who 
have some of the most beautiful numbers of the vocal 
score, and the leading figures are Christ, the Virgin, 
the Apostles, and the two thieves; while a large 
chorus figures, with the changing story, as the Sol iers 
of the Watch, the Christian Church, and as an ‘‘un- 
seen” and a ‘‘ celestial choir.” The London ‘‘ Times” 
of July 19 contains a detailed account of the work, a 
part of which we insert here : 

* The oratorio is divided into three parte—the Passion, the Reeur- 
rection and Ascension, and the Pentecost; a short prologue 
briefly refers to the Creation, the Fal), and the Promise of Redemp- 
tion. The music, in a general way, may be described as thoroughly 
representative of Gounod's style ; in moet respects of his best style. 
The sacredness of his enbject has not prevented the composer from 
looking at it in the epirit most congenial! to him—the dramatic spirit. 
There some portions of the oratorio which might be transferred to 
the stage without any change, as far as the music is concerned; and 
Gounod, moreover, has now and then attempted effects of realism 
which are, perhaps, unprecedented in sacred masic. Thasa long- 
drawn phraee of the violins in the scene cf the Crucifixion is super- 
ecribed in the original score, ‘Jésus est étenda sur la croix’ (Jesus 
is etretched on the cross), and the meaning of another characteristic 
passage is indicated by the legend, ‘On enfonce les clous dans les 
pieds et dans les mains de Jésus’ (the spikes are driven throogh the 
hands and feet of Jesut). The earthquake, successfully represented 
by the rapid chromatic scales of flutes and violins in unison, while 
the brass sustains the harmony and big drum and tamtam enforce 
the rhythm, may be mentiobged ip this connection. In the charsctor- 


ization of indiv duals Gouned aleo has employed eaeentially dramatic 
means, and the person of the Saviour, or rather his mission of for- 
givences and redemption, is indicated by a ‘leit-metive’ of great 
beauty, which occurs again and again in the course of the action. In 
speaking of a work of Gourod it ie scarcely necessary to add that 
there is abundance of beautiful melody, that the orchestra is treated 
in @ masterly manner, and that the harmonic effects are often new 
and striking. Altogether, there is every reason to think that Gou- 
nod's new work will be among his most successful efforta.” 

It is singular that the two most important rusical 
events of the season should be of such a religious na- 
ture as are “Parsifal and ‘‘The Redemption,” and 
what to many seems but an interesting coincidence 
might be magnified by a speculative mind into a deep- 
ly significant fact. The methods which these two 
great composers have thus employed in giving voice to 
their reverential impulses would be an interesting sub- 
ject for comparison, and would warrant considerable 
study of a most entertaining topic. 


A Famovs Osszrvatory.—Mr. James Lick was a 
California Creesus, and when he died he left many 
magnificent bequests to the S:ate, among which was a 
liberal sum for the construction and maintenance of 
an observatory, to be called the Lick Observatory, and 
which was to be as complete as money could make it. 
The site selected was Mount Hamilton, a peak of the 
Santa Cruz range about twenty-six miles from the 
city of San José in the Santa Clara valley. Mount 
Hamilton was for many years the fastness of Joaquin, 
the famous California bandit, and his men, and the 
trails, caves and haunts inhabited by them still bear 
witness of their predatory life. 

There has been already erected a substantial build- 
ing, with a revolving nickel roof, in which is placed a 
twelve-inch telelescope of preat power, with all the 
necessary mechanical apparatus accompanying it. 
Near this building are seen the huge massive founda- 
tions of an edifice which ia to contain the mammoth 
glass which is being manufactured by Alvin Clark and 
Sons of Massachusetts. Astronomers say of it that 
for power, clearness, convenience, and wealth of 
modern improvement, it will have no equal in the 
world. In adjacent buildings are found all the con- 
trivances and apparatus known to modern astronomers: 
A transit circle by which the size and distance of stars 
is measured ; an electro chronograph for marking time 
of observation even to the minutest particle of a 
second; a huge reficctor that stands on solid pillars 
seven fect high, to be used in making drawings of the 
planets, nebule and the moon’s phases; a complete 
set of meteorologioal instruments for recording tem- 
perature and humidity ; barometers; anemometers for 
measuring the wind’s velocity; a comet-seeker. 
chronometers and instruments for measuring stellar 
time. Mount Hamilton is 4250 feet high, and the 
clearness of the California atmosphere, which at this 
height must be crystalline, will in all possibility make 
this observatory to rank among the first in the impor- 
tance of its astronomical discoveries. A correspondent 
in the San Francisco *‘ Argonaut,” from which these 
facts have been culled, says that already forty-two 
double stars that had previously been unknown were 
discovered by Prof. Burnham with a six-inch telescope 
of small power, while he was testing the atmospheric 
fitness of Mount Hamilton for the Observatory, in 1880. 


We will venture to say that our readers have been 
seeing and hearing a great deal lately of ‘‘ The Hamil- 
ton Sule,” and could take up hardly any large daily 
paper without encountering this title in large head- 
lines followed by a paragraph of what seemed uninter- 
esting statistics of antique 4ricdbrac. old books, 
cracked furniture, and the symbols of Eoglish eur- 
rency. Uninoteresting as are the accounts of ‘“‘ The 
Hamilton Sale” to mavy, the Hamilton name and es- 
tate are of great historical reputation, and invite sor- 
rowful interest when one knows that this much-re- 
ported ‘‘IIamilton Sale” is the bringing under the 
auctioneer’s hammer of its almost priceless library and 
art-collection in consequence of the excesses of the 
present Duke of Llamilton. The ‘‘ Boston Tranacript” 
thus describes it: 


Hamilton Palace, now the subject of so mach attention, stands in 
Lanarkshire, ten miles from Glasgow. The original name of the dncal 
estate was Cadzow. It was Crown property, and granted by Bruce 
immediately after Bannockburn, in 1316,to Walter de Hamilior, 
who was of English stock. In 1445 the head of the house received 
a Scotch peerage as Baron Hamilton, and in 1474 he married Mary, 
daughter of King James I1., and widow of the late Lord Arran. In 
the seventeenth centdry the dukedom became eatinct, and Anne, 
Dachees of Hamilton !n her own right, married Lord Wiliiam Doug- 
las. Thus the present duke is Hamilton in the female line only. 
Hlarmilton Palace war originally a rquare tower, twenty by sixteen 
feet. It was enlarged in 1591, and recreated almost in 15223 with great 
splendor, when 25,056 tons of stone were employed. The front of 
the house has a splendid portico consisting of a double row of Cor- 
inthian pillars, each of one solid stone, the shaft being twenty-five 
feet in height. A wagon ¢rawn by thirty horses bronght each block 
from a quarry, eight miles. The palace stands close to the town. 
In the grounds is a model, built in 1733, of the palace of Chatel- 


heran]t, in Poitou, the duchy granted to the second esrl—who had 
only Mary Qaeen of Scots between him and the crown of Scotland— 
by Henry Il., of France. The hereditary keepership of Holyrood— 
entitling the duke to apartments in the palace —was granted to the 
historic Marquis of Hamilton by Charles I. of England, in gratitude 
for his services. The Dake of Hamilton in 1701 strongly apeees 
the union with England. and five hundred men assembied at Hamil- 
tom to take up arme against it, but the duke would not go that far. 
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SPIRITUAL INVINCIBILITY. 
By A. E. Barr. 


OMEN know their own business a great deal 
better than they are supposed to know it, and 
whatever may be said about their political rights, and 
their intellectual equality, they really prefer the solid 
pudding of domestic supremacy ; for to them domes- 
tic supremacy is worth all the votes and all the sciences 
in the world. 

And—judging them in the mass—they have taken 
their stand with all the decision of genius. They have 
divined that their greatest power lay in their claim to 
a special religious character; ‘‘they are purer than 
men, and have a greater affinityfor spiritual things” 
—and with this dogma they are quite able to front 
the political dogmatist on the hearthrug. On the 
whole, men accept the claim, bribed, perhaps, by the 
desire to have something in thei homes better and 
purer than themselves. For, generally speaking, a 
husband thinks very lowly of his own religion, and 
wonders at the spirituality of the being that presides 
over his breakfast table. 

Hence, it is quite natural that a strictly moral 
woman should show an utter want of sympathy for 
the impure and imprudent of their own sex. Their 
want of charity is an instinct of self-preservation, 
for a woman whose conduct attacks the spiritual 
supremacy of her sex sins not only against God and 
herself, but against the faith that ‘‘ woman is a crea- 
ture who soars above the moral weaknesses and com- 
mon nature of man.” She only indicates the value 
she sets upon her spiritual supremacy by the stinging 
justice she metes out to those who degrade it; for she 
knows if she loses this moral superiority she has noth- 
ing to meet the political dogmatism of man with. It 
is the one position in which she is invulncrable. 

If any impious or daring doabter should interfere 
here, she has only to meet‘him with uplifted eyes and 
her finger on Thomas & Kempis. What then is left for 
her opponent? Nothing but a grumbling admission 
that ‘‘ women are wholly unintelligible.” And when 
a@ man confesses that any woman is wholly unintelligi- 
ble to him she has taken a higher moral and mental 
stand than he has, and is in a position of advantage. 
Indeed whenever she retires to her spiritual citadel all 
inquisitive criticism recoils baffied. She then becomes 
a center of religion, a being ‘‘ mystic, wonderful,” 
unknowable and unknown. 

From this basis she can fling special pleading aside, 
and offera defense of the most unanswerable kind. 
She can assert that no man can ‘judge her because no 
man can understand her. And in an age when every 
feeling is analsyed, laid bare, and mapped out, is it 
any wonder that men accept with a grateful credulity 
the blessed mystery of a spiritual woman on their 
hearth stones? 


It is evident, thea, that on this hypothesis of a supe- 


rior spiritual nature women may most safely and 


’ surely lay the foundation of their domest‘c and social 


supremacy. A husband may exercise acertain con- 
trol over his wife’s miiliner’s bills, and even over her 
friends, and the fashion of her dress; but over the 
whole domain of moral and religious thought he is 
powerless. Woman meets him here as a supreme 
dictator; she has chapter and verse for all her asser- 
tions. If he blusters she forgives him, if he scoffs 
she prays for him, and it is very likely the whole 
household knows she is praying for him. No man 
cares to subject himself to many defeats of this kind. 
“Time and I,” said Philip of Spain, ‘‘against any 
two;” but time and any husband will be beaten in a 
strife for domestic power if there is against him time 
and a spiritually minded wife. 


DEATH IN THE POT. 
By J. Smita, M. D. 

OME years ago I read a strange and highly-wrought 
story. It told of a man who went to take posses- 
sion of some property in Eogland which had just been 
bequeathed to him. He was not very graciously re- 
ceived by the people in charge, and living there for a 
time he finally became ill, and without any apparent 

cause drooped, and grew worse and worse. 

If I remember rightly he escaped with his life, but 
the discovery was made by his physician that the 
green with which his room was furnished was in part 
arsenic green, and that he was slowly and surely 
being poisoned. Whether it was by intent or by acci- 
dent was not proved, but the case looked rather dark 
for the people in possession, who had a snug berth in 
the house so long as there was no master living in it. 
At any rate, the story, which was evidently told by 
way of caution to all householders, made much more 
impression than a mere statement that it is dangerous 


to use arsenic colore in furnishing room, 


Within a few weeks one of my brother doctors writes 
of some young people who had been “decorating” 
their room, and what with lambrequins and other varie- 
ties the bed was pushed into a corner, and one of the 
sisters slept with her face toward the wall. She always 
had a headache in the morning, and her doctor sug- 
gested that the bed be moved out from the corner, and 
it being summer, with windows open and plenty 
of fresh air her headaches ceased. But it then 
occurred to me that possibly also the paper might 
have something to do with her symptoms. They 
talk of legislation, but the best iegislation would 
be for peopte to take care of themselves. Act intelli- 
gently and with care. The whole has lately come to 
my mind in a new experience. 

My practice lies in a small town in the interior of the 
State, where there is no crowding and plenty of fresh air. 
I was called to see two children who were ill, droop- 
ing, with a]l sorts of anomalous symptoms; the eldest, 
a boy, not as seriously as his little sister. Of course, 
as was wise, I ordered careful nursing and watching, 
and waited to see what was the matter. On my second 
or third visit, the nurse, who slept in the same room, 
told me she was not well; not really ill, but ‘‘ weak all 
over,” and generally miserable. The mother was in 
an adjoining room, and both she and the other children 
seemed quite well. I told them my suspicions about 
the paper, for without the fatal ‘‘arsenic green,” the 
peculiar hue of Paris green, I knew still that there 
were other tints and hues that also betrayed arsenic. 
They moved across the hall into another room, and I 
took a piece of the paper to be analyzed. 

It was full of arsenic, and as soon as they were re- 
moved from its baleful influence they began to recover. 
This is the most marked case, though I could tell of 
others ; and this is the moral: Never buy papers with 
arsenic green in them (nor green tarlatan dresses.) 
Have your wall-papers examined, especially if they 
are cheap, and in any cases of unaccountable ill- 
ness in the family look first for such a cause. It 
is a burning shame that such things should be, 
and that there is no law to control the manufacturers. 
The first man who will solemnly and truthfully assure 
us that he uses no arsenic colors is the man we should 
trust, after we are sure that he tells the truth. 

Painted walls are better for bedrooms, for they can 
be dusted, and can be washed when they need it. But 
in these days, when ‘‘decoration” is 80 much the order, 
of course paper bears the palm. 

One paper should never be put over another except 
it be necessary—as was once said in a poorly built 
house—to strengthen the walls! Paper is often a lurk- 
ing place for the seeds of disease—germs they call 
them now. But at least do not have poison in the paper 


THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GYPSYING. 


By Mary ALLEN. 
I. 

NE very warm August afternoon Patience Brown 
sat on her back porch reading a couple of letters 
Jesse had thrown into her lap, as he drove past on his 
way to the barn to put out his horses before coming 
in to his supper. She looked warm and weary, and a 
discontented frown settled upon her forehead as she 

read. 

Jesse came up the path whistling. He carried his 
coat over his left arm and fanned himself vigorously 
with his broad-brimmed straw hat. ‘‘ Whew! but it 
is hot!” exclaimed he, seating himself on the step, 
wiping his face with his handkerchief. Then he 
looked up at his wife, who sat silent, with the letters 
in her lap and her eyes fixed on the meadows that 
stretched away at the foot of the garden slope, while 
the unhappy look on her face deepened each moment. 

‘Seems to me your letters haven’t made you very 


‘| jolly. Any bad news ?” 


‘“*No; I suppose it is very good news. At least, 
everybody seems to be having a good time. Kate and 
her family are tenting in Ocean Grove, Charlie and 
Frank are in a boys’ camp, somewhere up in New 
Hampshire, I believe, Ted and Will are camping out 
up in the Adirondacks, while grandma, Helen and 
Uncle Eben are tenting at Chautauqua, and cousin Joe 
is at Lakeside.” 

‘*Well!” said Jesse, laughing. ‘' How exceedingly 
pastoral our family is becoming, discarding the dwell. 
ings of civilized man to become ‘dwellers in tents,’” 
and he began singing the chorus of the old song, 
“‘Tenting to-night on the old camp ground.” 


Yes,” replied Patience rather bitterly. ‘‘ Every- 


body can get away from care and labor in hot weather 


but farmers., There’s no tenting for them.” 

“Except in its secondary sense of attempting, or 
trying,” said Jesse. 

“If it’s hard work you mean, we do more than at- 
tempt that. We succeed in having too much of it,” 
and Patience threw the letters into Jesse’s lap and 
went into the kitchen, from which soon issued the 


rattle of stove, lids sad tongs, aud jn an juoredibly 


short space of time she appeared, with a very red face, 
in the doorway, and gave the summons to tea. 

A little man and maid had joined their father in the 
porch and the family were soon seated at the table. 
But it was a very silent meal. Patience’s thoughts 
were flying from Ocean Grove to Chautauqua, and 
other wheres among her friends. What Jesse thought 
will be developed hereafter. 

Later that same evening, while Harry and Daisy 
were sleeping, Jesse and Patience again sat on the 
porch watching the rising moon and enjoying the quiet’ 
rest in the cooler night air. 

The silence between them was broken by Jessc. 
Turning to his wife he asked, 

**Would you like to camp out awhile, Patience?” 

‘*That’s a ridiculous question. What if I would 
like to? You know we can’t.” 

**No, I don’t know we can’t.” 

‘*Why, how can we ?” 

“That depends,” replied Jesse. ‘‘If to carap out 
means to go to Ocean Grove, or Lakeside, or Mount 
Tabor, then, of course, we can’t do it. But if it means 
to live out-of-doors, as the gypsies do, roving around 
in a wild unconventional way, sleeping under canvas, 
and eating whatever we could pick up, I think we 
might manage it. Is what you want, to be dressed up, 
and see a great many people, and fancy yourself 
camping out while you enjoy all the luxuries of life 
under a canvas instead of inside four walls ?” 

“* Indeed it isn’t,” responded Patience energetically. 
**What I want is to get out of this hot kitchen, away 
from over this broiling stove, and the quieter and 
more unconventional the place the better it would 
suit me. But what’s the use of talking? there is no 
getting away from home for us.” 

‘““Will you goifI will arrange everything?” asked 
Jesse. 

‘*To be sure I will.” 

** No matter how rude the way ?” he persisted. 

“I'd go in an ox-cart,” was the emphatic reply. 

During the week that followed Jesse and the eleven- 
year-old Harry seemed to be busy in. arraoging 
some important matter, concerning which they would 
give Patience and Daisy no satisfaction. 

‘Just wait, mamma, you'll find out by-and-by. It’s 
going to be ‘awful fun,’” he added confidentially to 
Daisy, who felt a little aggrieved at not being taken into 
the secret. 

At length Jesse announced that the next evening 
they would be ready to start out ‘“‘gypsying” for a 
week. He had arranged for the hired man and his 
wife to look after the place, and it now remained for 
Patience to put up what eatables and cooking utensils 
were in her judgment needful. 

At four o’clock the next afternoon their gypsy wagon 
was driven to the door. 

Jesse Brown was a market-gardener, and he had 
taken his market wagon and transformed it into a 
moving abode. 

It was simply a light wagon with additional sides 
that projected eight inches over the body of the 
wagon, making a long, narrow seat on each side. 
Three strong hickory bows had been made fast, one at 
each end and one in the middle, and over these was 
drawn a canvas, making a vehicle in appearance 
much like the ‘‘ mover’s wagons” familiar to all who 
have lived in the West. 

The wagon was fitted up inside with a bed which 
consisted of a set of springs taken frem one of the 
beds. They were very portable, being composed of 
slats that ran lengthwise, each one of which could 
easily be removed from or restored to its place. 

During the day one-half of them were left in place, 
resting on cross pieces which were placed on the side 
seats of the wagon. The other balf were piled one 
side until night. The bedding and pillows were put 
in place, and thus one-half of the wagon formed a 
comfortable couch for any one who wished to take a 
resten route. In the other half of the wagon were 
placed a rocking chair for mamma and acamp chair for 
Daisy, while papa and Harry sat on the seat in front.* , 

Under the bed were stored feed for the horse, a port- 
manteau of clothing, the eatables and cooking utensils. 

Patience laughed when the queer and rather cum- 
bersome equipage drew up before the door. 

** Tt looks like an old ark,” she said. 

‘**You said you’d go even in an ox-cart,” asserted 
Jesse. 

“Oh, I'm going. You need not be afraid of my 
backing out;” and soon the little party, with much 
laughter, were snugly stowed away in their respective 
places. 

They had hardly started, however, when Patience 
called out, ‘“‘O stop, Jesse. I forgot the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Run back, Harry, and get them. They are 
on the bureau.” 

“*I don’t believe gypsies use handkerchiefs,” said 
Harry, as he clambered out of the wagon and ran back 
to the house. , 


Once again under way, they had progressed as far as 
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the road when Patience asked, ‘‘ Jesse, did you lock | of the opening thus made, Patience artfully pro- | spread on the grass in a shady place, a party of people 
ceeded to widen it still further. passed through the grove quite near the little encamp- 


the back door?” 

‘‘No. I thought you attended to that.” 

‘Well, I didn’t. You'll have to go back again, 
Harry.” 

So back again he went, and locked the door. Afew 
rods further on, Daisy, who was very fond of oat 
meal, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamma, did you bring the mush 
kettle ?”’ 

A hasty search proved that it had been forgotten, 
and for the third time Harry patiently trotted back to 
the house. 

‘* Now think if there is anything more forgotten, 
before we start again,” said Jesse, a little ruffled by 
these frequent stops. 

‘*The mush spoon,” screamed Daisy. Harry heard, 
and nodded, and soon returned with these much 
needed articles, and a final start was made. 

‘*Where are you going first ?” asked Patience. 

‘*] think we'll camp to-night on Eagle Rock. It is 
some time since we were there, and I'd like to see 
the view once more.” 

‘‘Are you not afraid it will rain? Those clouds 
look rather threatening.” 

‘*T am afraid it won't,” replied Jesse. ‘I'd willingly 
take a wetting to have our celery have one too. I 
think, however, that we shall leave those dark clouds 
behind us as we begin to ascend the mountain.” 

‘*Papa, did you bring matches?” asked Harry. 

‘*Matches! No; of course not; but mamma did.” 

‘* No, mamma did not.” 

‘Then we'll have to buy some in Orange, as we pass 
through.” 

‘Of course you men folks looked out for kindling- 
wood,” said Patience. 

‘*Ohb, there, now!” exclaimed Harry, clasping his 
hands in dismay. ‘‘I got it all ready, but forgot to put 
itin the wagon.” 

** We'll have to eat our potatoes raw,” laughed Daisy. 
‘* There wasn’t a bit of need of going back after the 
kettle if we can’t have a fire.” 

‘*Oh, we'll manage to get a fire some way,” said her 
papa, soothingly. ‘‘ The thing that troubles me now 
is whether we haven’t forgotten all the eatables. Here 
is anice little grove and a spring of water, and it is 
after five o’clock ; let us stop and seeif there is any- 
thing at all in that big basket, so if there isn’t we can 
buy something before we get out of the region of 
grocery-stores.” 

Investigation proved that the big basket was not 
empty, and the first impromptu meal, of bread, butter 
and fresh apple sauce, was eaten with great relish and 
much mirth. 

The day was fast drawing to a close when they 
reached the top of the mountain, and from Eagle Rock 
looked down upon the cities and villages clustering 
amid the trees, the rivers winding to the sea, and the 
spires of New York and the vast buttresses of Brook- 
lyn Bridge looming in the distance. 

There was but little time to enjoy the view, for a 
camping ground must be sought before darkness en- 
shrouded them. 

It was not difficult to find. An open space covered 
with huckleberry bushes and surrounded by trees 
afforded what they desired. Jerry, the faithful horse, 
was soon tethered and fed. Mamma set to work ar- 
ranging the beds, and Jesse taking the water-keg slung 
it over Harry’s shoulder, telling him to go back to some 
houses not far away and get some water. 

Daisy was already in her snug little nest, laughing 
to herself at the thought of sleeping out of doors, when 
he came back, saying disconsolately, as he swung the 
keg to the ground: 

‘**Wouldn’t let me have any water. Said they couldn’t 
spare it.” 

Here was a dilemma. How could they get breakfast 
without water? and some one would be sure to nearly 
die for a drink in the night if they knew none was to 
be had. 

“Pll go with you,” said Patience, ‘‘and we'll try it 

ain.” 

So patient little Harry again shouldered his keg, and 
his mamma taking a tin pail in her hand they started 
through the woods, stumbling along in the darkness 
over the stones and roots of trees, and mamma gained 
quite an appreciative idea of her little boy’s courage 
when she thought of him wandering alone through 
this strange and lonely wood. Soon the glimmer of 
light betokened the nearness of a dwelling, and in a 
moment they saw they were near a group of houses. 

‘“*That’s the house | went to,” said Harry. 

‘Then we will not go there again,” and turning in 
the other direction they approached a dwelling in the 
rear, and were about to descend to the basement 
when the door opened and a woman appeared. 

**Would you be kind enough to let us have a drink ?” 
asked Patience, stepping forward. 

**Oh, certainly,” said the girl, inviting them into the 
kitchen. 

This was the entering wedge, and taking advantage 


“*T would like to fill this little pail, if you have no 
objection,” she said. 

The girl took the pail and filled it. 

‘Do you have trouble about water up here ?” asked 
Patience. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed. We are forbidden to give water 
away,” said the girl. 

‘Then I suppose I'd find it difficult to get water 
enough to fill this little keg, wouldn’t 1? And I really 
don’t know what we will do;” and Patience looked 
troubled and perplexed. 

** Do you live up here ?” asked the girl. 

‘* No, we are only here for the night, and we can’t 
get water.” 

The girl glanced furtively about, as if to assure her- 
self that no one was watching, then she took the keg 
from Harry's shoulder and filled it, saying, 

‘*They’d take my head off if they knew it, but it 
seems mean to refuse any one a little water.” 

Patience thanked the girl heartily; Harry shouldered 
his keg, and then they slipped away in the darkness, 
Patience saying : 

‘*T feel as if I had been stealing something of great 
value, and I hope they will not suffer because of the 
water we have taken.” 

The moon came out to light their returning foot- 
steps; and Jesse came out to meet them and share in 
the rejoicing at their success. 

How sweetly restful was that night—so cool the wind, 
so soothing the rustling of the leaves, so full of peace 
the earth and sky. And how charming it was in the 
early morning to make a fire-place of smooth stones, 
and, having collected dry sticks enough, to build a fire 
and cook the oatm-al in the precious mush kettle that 
came so near being forgotten. What if the smoke did 
blow into their faces and flakes of bark fall into the 
mush! Whatif the salt had got spilt into the apple 
sauce and the canned meat had been left in the cellar 
at home! No breakfast was ever eaten with a greater 
relish or to a more cheerful accompaniment of jest and 
laughter and bird songs. 

That morning witnessed a grand transformation 
acene. 

The little girl Daisy was metamorphosed into a 
jolly little boy, with pants and coat and boots, rejoic- 
ing in the name of Johnny, and Daisy went into the 
portmanteau, not to come out again till the gypsying 
was over. 

Immediately after breakfast the paraphernalia of 
cooking were all packed away, and the day’s journey 
began. Along the good road towards Pompton Plains 
they traveled, eyes, ears and tongues all busy with the 
sight and sounds of nature. 

‘‘O mamma, sec that cunning little chipmunk sitting 
on top of the fence. He looksasif he were just saying 
his prayers. 

‘*Papa, what are those roofs put up on top of those 
four tall posts? Do they roof their haystacks ?” 

‘*That mountain looks like a camel. The hump on 
his '.ack is perfect.” 

**O see the reflection of those trees in the water! 
Did you ever see any thing more lovely! ” 

During the forenoon Jesse and Daisy—Johnnie, I 
mean—went into a farm-house and bought eggs, milk 
and a dressed chicken. 

‘*She said I was a nice little boy, mamma, and gave 
me this tiny little egg for myself,” said Johnnie, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘And why did she say she dressed the chicken ? 
I thought she undressed it.” 

As the day grew warmer it was thought best to take 
a rest, and a halt was made in a grove on the bank of 
the Passaic. 

Jerry was hoppled, and allowed to wander about 
cropping the grass at his own pleasure. 

Jesse, spreading a carriage rug on the ground, pre- 
pared to take a nap; the children ran down to the 
water’s edge, and Patience, sitting in her Pocking- 
chair with the last Christian Union in her lap, looked 
up through the leafy screen above her head to the blue 
sky far beyond, with never a regret for her tidy kit- 
chen. 

The old poet has said : 

** Man bears within his own breast 
A faithful monitor that daily 
Warns him of the hour of noon.” 
And the children heard the warning and roused Pa- 
tience from her reverie by demands for dinner. 

‘*Daisy, pick up some sticks, Harry, make some 
shavings from that pine board we pickel up, and we 
will soon havea fire. Then Harry will bring water 
from the river, Daisy "— 

Johnnie, mamma.” 

‘*T beg your pardon. Johnnie will wash some pota- 
toes, Harry will peel them, I will prepare the chicken, 
and when papa wakes up we will have a splendid din- 
ner for him.” 

While these preparations were going on, the chicken 
boiling over, the famous fire, and the red table-cloth 


ment. They looked curiously at the covered wagon, 
the hoppled horse, the sleeping man stretched out 
upon the ground, the woman bending over the steam- 
ing kettle, and thetwo children who stared curiously 
at them in turn. 

**Gypsies,” said one. 

‘*] don’t know,” said another, doubtfully. ‘‘ Gyp- 
sies don’t use napkins and silver forks.” 

‘‘O gypsies nowadays are real stylish. They have 
carpets and lace curtains in their wagons. O these are 
regular gypsies. Look at the brown faces and black 
eyes of those boys. You could tell they were gypsies 
anywhere.” 

This was « good joke to tell papa when he was 
awakened to partake of the tempting dinner. 

The afternoon was a repetition of the delights of the 
morning. No startling adventures, only a flitting be- 
tween green fields, across bridges, up and down hills, 
with a blue sky above, ever-changing backgrounds of 
hills on every hand, and quiet enjoyment in every 
heart. About five o’clock they stopped at a farm- 
house to get some milk, and the view on their left 
hand riveted the attention of Patience. 

‘*T must make a sketch of it,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Can’t 
you boil the kettle, Harry ? and we'll get our snpper 
here.” 

‘You take your sketch,” said Jesse, ‘‘and we'll take 
care of the supper.” 

Patience had brought her paints and brushes and a 
supply of academy board, cut in the right size, and 
supplied with strings for hanging up. 

She chose a seat upon a rock, and looked about ber. 
The stream by which they had halted was quite wide, 
but shallow, and filled with large bowlders of a whitish 
color and decorated with pale green moss. Among 
these rocks the stream made many a little waterfall. 
Just at her right hand it deepened into a pool, over- 
hung with vines and the gnarled roots of crooked trees. 
Across the stream, through the grove of slender trees, 
could be seen the green slope of a mountain rising 
almost from the water’s edge. 

Absorbed in her sketch she noted not the curious 
eyes that peered at her from the -bank, nor the more 
important fact that the family had been as good as 
their word and had “‘ taken care of the supper,” till a 
shout trom Harry attracted her attention. 

** We're all ready to start, mamma.” 

Has' ily cleaning her brushes in ber little oil-cup with 
kerosene, which she had learned to use in place of the 
soap and water which really makes such a bugbear of 
painting with oil, she climbed the bank and mounted 
into the wagon. She pinned her sketch inside the wagon- 
cover, where to her eyes it hung a prophecy of a 
future ‘‘thing of beauty,” and then she looked about 
her while her thoughts returned to the practicalities of 
life. 

‘* Where’s supper ?” 

A look of quiet mischief shone in each eye as Harry 
replied, 

‘* Have you forgotten, mamma, that we ate our sup- 
per just back here? You don’t want another<do 
you ?” 

‘* Another, you rogue! You know I have had none. 
Did you leave nothing for me ?” | 

‘That chicken was very good cold,” replied Jesse 
meditatively. ‘‘I think we ate it allup. We feared 
it wouldn’t keep till morning. The apple sauce ditto ; 
and the bread likewise. I believe, however, there are 
some raw potatoes and uncooked eggs.” 

Patience paid no attention to this soliloquy, but 
delving into the basket}found enough to satisfy her 
appetite, though she found it difficult to drink the 
milk with the wagon jolting so, and the children 
laughing because the milk splashed up into her face.” 

‘*Where are we going to stop to-night?” she asked 
at length. F 

‘‘I do not know,” replied Jesse. ‘‘ We shallh .<c to 
keep a lookout for a camping ground.” 

It seemed doubtful if they should find.one. The 
river ran close to the road on the left, and the moun- 
tains rose on their right so abruptly as to leave not 
room enough on the roadside for the wagon to stand. 

The day waned, mile after mile passed and no place 
on either hand wide enough to give them room. The 
shadows deepened. Jerry seemed to get disheartened, 
and to encourage him Harry would jump out and 
walk up the hills ahead of him, and, lifting his head, 
Jerry would pluck up new courage and walk briskly 
after the boy. At the top of the hill Harry would 
jump in the wagon and away they would go rattling 
down the slopes to the next ascent. 

‘Papa, is it most up hill or most down?” asked 
Johnnie. . 

‘*It does seem like taking one step forward and 
slipping back two, but in reality we are ascending all 
the time. Weare now several hundred feet higher 
than we were at home.” 


‘* And will be several hundred feet higher yet before 
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we sleep, I fear,” said Patience, who was pecring 
anxiously out on either side, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of enough level land to afford them acamp. Just as 
her doubt was settling into despair the stream sud- 
denly left the base of the mountain, and a little grove 
offered them the seclusion they desired. 

‘‘Tt is always so,” said Patience to Jesse. ‘*‘ When- 
ever I have about concluded that I can’t have a thing, 
it comes; and I think next time I will have more faith, 
but I am just as doubting next time as ever. We could 
not have wished for a more delightful camping ground 
than this.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of thia department wil be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


How to get rid of rats and mice—perhaps. I say perhaps, 
but I say it with little miegiving, because the means I used 
was not used for the purpose of cleaning them out; but after 
having used it I never again saw a trace of another rat. | 
was a good deal troubled with them in my cellar and base- 
ment. A trap they did not care for. Nothing was safe. 
They scaled my swing closet and got into the food; my ap- 
ples were a sight not to behold. 

In the spring, a year ago, I cleared up my cellar, and for 
the purpose of purifying it, sprinkled in it, and quite 
plentifally, from a coarse dredging box, carbalate of 
lime ; and with no plan of driving out the rats I put it about 
their holes. Whether this drove them out or not I cannot 
say, but it is certain I have never again been troubled with 
them, though last winter my vegetables were entirely unpro- 
tected. Will nct some one else try it and report the result? 
If it be a permanent cure, and a healthy cure, and a cheap 
cure, what more can we want ? R. D. B. 


The whole hymn of which the following is a part is greatly 
desired by an aged friend : 
** Jesua, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms, 
Scarce shal! I feel Death's cold embrace 
If Christ be in my arms. 


And when I hear my heartetrings break ; 
How ewect the minutes rol! ; 

A mortal paleness on my face, 
But glory in my soul.” 


I have found wetted bicarbonate of soda very efficacious 
in relieving the pain from waep stiogs. Ammonia will often 
relieve it, but cases may arise where the use of ammonia 
would be dangerous. One evch led me to try the effect of 
biearbonate of soda. It was a ating on the eyelid, at the 
junction between the upper and lower half. Some bicarbon- 
ate of soda was put into a teacup, a little water added, 
stirred with a finger, the wetted finger applied to the sting, 
and the relief was almost inetantaneous and quite perm 
pent. C. 


L. A. L.—If Mrs. Beecher’s personal opinion or experience 
ig desired you should address her directly. She has never 
been the editor of this department. 

The cauce of the separation of the flour and water in your 
** sponge ” for bread, we should judge to be either that you 
mix it too thin or thai your yeast is poor. We bave never 
had euch trouble. 

Where can I obtain the poem, “ Father, take my hand,” etc, It 
represents a Christian’s cry to Godand his answer in alternate verses. 

oO. P. 

On page 128 of the ‘‘ Changed Crose,” published by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. The answer is there, however, printed 
a6 @ separate poem. 


Money received for the two aged women. 


Mre. Mary Stickney and Mre. Spaulding............... 5 00 


What signers of the Declaration of Independence had the palsy ? 
Where I can get rules or book for playing jackstones ? 
READER, 


Our Young Folks. 


CHATTY. CHARITY. 
By Aronie FEL. 


2 OW, aunty, how could you inflict such a hor- 

rid name upon poor, innocent me! I meant 
to hate you always, and I’m dreadfully disappointed 
that I can’t.” 

Emphasizing ber remark with a vigorous hug the 
speaker dropped upon a hassock beside the nice old 
lady knitting contentedly by the window, and folding 
her arms upon the other's lap complacently surveyed 
the centrast of their snowy whiteness with the heavy 
black silk*upon which they rested. 

Aunt Charity’s keen hazel cyes read all this, and 
more. They were not unlike the brighter, browner 
orbs shaded by the fluffy golden-brown hair of her 
namesake; but they were misty now with tender 
recollections of the letter which, tighteen years before, 
had told her of the baby-girl gladdening the old home 
where she herself had grown into maidenhood. Ever 
since thoughts of the little ‘‘Charity” dancing in and 
out of the familiar rooms, singing the familiar songs, 
treading the familiar streets, had served to brighten 


looked for the first time into the fair young face. Out- 
warily it was all her fancy had fondly pictured, but— 


I'm half good enough for the name; do you? But just 
let me tell you about the annual fair for our Mission 
Band to-night. There’s to be asupper and fancy tables, 
vut not even the ghost of a lottery. Aren’t you glad? 
And oh how I have worked! I’ve teased Uncle Joe 
into buying four supper tickets. He hates the whole 
thing; so does father; you should have heard me coax 
five dollars out of him! I had to give up my new 
bracelets. Isn’t that bona jide charity? Haven’t I two 
| pairs already? O, but one gets so tired of old things, 
and Temtum has such lovely ones! But I was bound 
to raise the must money. And, what’s worse, I’ve 
agreed to do all the dusting and dish-washing this 
morning to secure a batch of Norah’s famous cream- 
cakes for the glorious cause. Now what do you think 
of your namesake? Isn’t there a little hope she may 
grow as good as this dear old Aunt Love-y papa is 
always holding up for a pattern?” 

‘*Too faulty a pattern altogether,” said aunty, shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘ Better copy after Paul's portrait of 
charity. You remember, it ‘ vaunteth not itself, it is 
not puffed up.’” 

‘‘Oh, aunty! I didn’t mean—but only think: ten 
dollars in money, nine supper tickets, and—cream 
cakes! besides tae wear and tear of hands, feet, and 
tongue, for I'm to help at the hall all the afternoon. 
It’s real fun, to be sure, but isn’t it charity—sort of ?” 

‘Certainly, one phase of it; and the social gain 
atones for labor lost. But a study of Paul’s grand 
master-piece would suggest many improvements.” 

‘‘Tt’s hung too high, aunty. Away up in the clouds, 
for the angels and such; makes me ache just to look 
at it.” . 

‘‘Suppose I hold it at an easy distance now and 
then, will you try to work in « few colors?” laughed 
aunty, with a very earnest look in the hazel eyes. 

‘‘Must I promise solemnly? Of course I want to 
make the most of my patronymic——” 

‘‘Chatty !” called mamma, from the top of the 
stairs. 

‘‘ That's all there is to it at present. Here, mother- 
bird,” and the young girl tripped lightly into the 
hall. 

‘* Chatty, dear, you will have to go to town on the 
noon train. This plaid must be matched, and linings 
and trimmings bought, ready for Miss Sizzors to- 
morrow.” 

‘* But mamma, you forget—the festival.” 

‘“‘No, dear; I hoped to go to the city myself, but it 
is quite impossible, and there are always enough to 
help atthe hall. I am very sorry, Chatty dear.” 

Ominous frowns were gathering under the tangled 
brown hair. 

“Tt is so dreadfully provoking! My plans never 
count for anything.” 

‘* «Charity seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked,’” came softly from the inner room. 

‘‘Now, Aunt Love-y, you don’t pretend it means 
things like this,” said Chatty, turning. ‘If we could 
only have our dress-making done in town, as the Ter- 
rys and Lamberts do!” 

‘« *Charity envieth not,’” rejoined the elder lady, 
knitting as busily as ever. 

‘* What does itdo?” The tone was a trifle tart. 

‘* Well, it gives up a little ‘ real fun,’ as well as ‘new 
+ bracelets.’ ” 

“Oh, you dear, horrid old darling! In just a min- 
ute mother would have said, ‘Chatty, dear, if you feel 
so badly I will manage, somehow, to go myself.’ And 
I should have let her go, without ever stretching my 
neck to see what Paul thought about it. The idea of 
its being charity to go shopping when you don't want 
to! What with the dishes and dusting, by night I shal! 
survive only in name.” 

Six*o’clock, however, found Chatty at the tea-table, 
flushed and jubilant over what mamma pronounced 
the most successful shopping-trip of the season. 

‘* Virtue brought its own reward in the shape of this 
rara avis, to tend flower-table in,” said Chatty, tying 
on a bit of muslin, lace and ribbon, dubbed an apron 
by courtesy rather than propriety. ‘‘ Why, Bessie 
liowe! going so early?” This to a new-eomer, stand- 
ing in the hall-door. 

‘* Yes, aud I stopped to tell you Bell Tripp has given 
your flower-table to the Misses Howland—the new 
family up on the hill. Bell said there were plenty of 
other places, and she would explain to-night.” 

‘* But suppose I don’t choose the other places ?” said 
Chatty, flushing angrily. 

twice as much fun to be table-waiter !— 
those little caps are awfully becoming, and that apron 
will be perfectly exquisite!” 

‘With half a dozen cups of coffee turned over it? 
Thank you; I prefer the flower-table, and intend to re- 
main there. Bell thinks those rich Howlands will take 


herup. I can see straight through it all,” pursued 


‘‘What was that sigh for, aunty? You don’t think’ 


‘**Charity thinketh no evil,’” whispered aunty, 
stopping to examine the new apron. 

‘* What do you think Bell proposed this afternoon ?” 
resumed Bessie. ‘‘ Oh, the girls were so indignant—we 
had a dreadful fuss!” 

‘‘T’m glad of it; good enough for her,” sputtered 
Chatty. 

*** Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity,’” came from 
behind the ecreen Aunt Love-y had drawn between her- 
self and the glowing grate. 

‘You know we have always hired dish-washers,” 
continued Bess, taking the shrug of Chatty’s shoulders 
for an interrogation point. ‘‘Of course we didn’t 
want to do that; but somebody must fill out orders for 
the waiters, and only two or thrce offered—you have 
to stay in that old kitchen—and Bell said—” 

‘* Perhaps she expected me to stay in that dingy old 
hole; it’s too mean for anything!” exclaimed Chatty, 
with an emphatic stamp of her pretty foot. 

** Never mind, you can stay in our room,” said Bess, 
‘and you needn’t carry any coffee, either. Just hand 
the pepper and salt, and keep people lively. Go in for 
a good time, I say.” 

The door shut with a little bang. 

‘** oth not behave itself unseemly,’” said aunty, 
disposing of her ecrcen. 

‘Aunt Love-y, if anyboJy else had punched Paul 
into me that way there’d have been—a disaster. So 
that is what you call ‘easy distance’! And I’ve prom- 
ised solemnly to do or die. Honestly, now, do you, or 
did Paul, expect us girls to live that sort of thing, 
right through fairs and fusses ?” 

** Fusses never flourish where that chapter is truly 
lived. I think fairs might,” rejoined the other quietly. 

** Possibly I might; but, aunty, it—” 

‘** Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things,’” finished Aunt Love-y. 

Probably the new version reads: Bear with Bell 
Tripp's abominable treatment; believe she had good 
reasons therefor; hope it will all work delightfully, 
and endure even that black hole of a kitchen,” laughed 
Chatty, untying the pretty new apron. ‘It’s disap- 
pointing, to say the least, after locating Paul's charity 
up among the clouds to find it anchored in a dish-tub. 
Where’s your biggest calico apron, mother-bird? The 
new edition of Charity about to be issued nceds a more 
serviceable binding.” 

Two hours later she stood in the dingy kitchen with 
Bell Tripp, who had both arms plunged to the elbow 
in a tubof steaming suds. Chatty was drying the 
dishes in an interim of filling orders. 

‘* I's perfectly splendid in you, Bell,” she was say- 
ing, ‘‘ but so queer you should think of it con-temp-o- 
ra-ne-ous-ly with Aunt Love-y !” 

“I’ve been thinking some time,” said Bell, seizing a 
huge pile of plates, how muc': of real charity (Paul's 
kind, as you call it) there was in these affairs. Seems 
tome a deal of selfishness ,ets mixed in. Of course the 
fun is all well enough ; but I set out this time not to put 
that first. I knew it was for the good of the cause to 
enlist the Miss Howlands, and there being two of them 
I had to oust you as well as myself. It was good of 
you notto mind. The dish-washing was more of a 
trial; but a penny saved being equal to two earned, 
there wasthe good of the cause vgain, besides an 
opportunity of drowning self com; letcly”-—-— 

“It must be drowned, boiled and baked by this 
time, and you may thank Aunt Love-y that I didn’t 
add fuel to the flames,” laughed Chatty. ‘If anybody 
pretends Paul made up that picture out of bis own 
head, just let them try to copy it. I begin to think I 
am rightly named ; isn’t it charity that covers a mul- 
titude ef sins? Do my best, I can’t feel a bit amiable 
inside to see the other girls haviag so much nicer 
times.” 

*- There's the trovble. I was real cross this after- 
noon because they wouldn’t look at things es I did. 
But doesn’t it say in that chapter, ‘Charity suffereth 
long and is kind’? I think Paul knew,” said Bell, 
softiy. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
BLASTING ROCKS. 


EARS ago gunpowder was used for blasting 
rocks, because thcre was nothing better. Now, 
nitro-glycerine or some ‘‘ blasting-powder” made from 
it is preferred. Tee reason is that these burn more 
quickly. It seems strange to say that gunpowder 
burns slowly, but in reality its burning is slow com- 
pared to nitro-glycerine; therefore people use gun- 
powder in cannons, guns and pistols, where they do 
not wish to burst the weapon but only to drive out 
the ball or shot, and use nitro-glycerine for blasting, 
where they wish to tear everything to pieces. But 
nitro-glycerine is far more dangerous than gunpowder, 
both because it is more violent amd because it will 
explode when it is struck, or roughly handled, or 
warmed, as well as whenitissetafire. . ; 


her own childiess lot, albeit this very week she had 


Chatty hotly. 


Not long ego, in New York city, workmen who 
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were blasting rocks found that the blasting-powder 
had become frozen ; the foreman told a workman, who 
did not understand blasting-powder, to thawit. The 
workman put the powder in too warm a place and it 
exploded and wounded a number of persons, tore the 
buildings near by to pieces, and broke all the windows 
in those further off. Such accidents are quite common. 
Many of the boys who read The Christian Union will 
be employed, when they grow up, in works where 
these blasting-powders are used, and will need to know 
how they look and what care needs to be taken. 

Nitro-glycerine looks like oil. Workmen seeing it 
leaking from a box or can have sometimes mistaken it 
for sweet-oil and have tried to nail the box tighter 
with a hammer. This causes a terrific explosion. The 
way in which the blasting powders are made is by 
taking some such substance as sand or sawdust and 
mixing nitro-glycerine with it. The most common of 
these powders is ‘‘dynamite;” it looks much like 
moist brown sugar. Some others are called ‘‘ dualin,” 
“‘rendrock,” ‘‘mica-powder.” The nitro-glycerine 
soaked in the sand or sawdust can be carried about 
without spilling, and can be more safely handled. In 
the same manner, if nitro-glycerine should be spilled 
upon wood or cloth and should soak into the substacce, 
there might be an explosion if the thing were after- 
ward struck or tossed about. Whenever one visits a 
quarry, or new railroad, or any other place where 
blasting is going on, or any factory or establishment 
where nitro-glycerine or blasting-powder might be 
made or kept, itis well to be careful about meddling 
with any yellowish-looking oil or any oily looking 
powder. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
7 OU remember that I have before spoken to you 
of the great pleasure and other advantage to be 
gained from the good use of pencil and paper. Noth- 
ing makes a prettier gift than a simple sketch of some 
favorite spot; a little outline drawing with pencil or 
brueh transforms a plain bit of silk into a charming 
lamp screen or a sachet for a birthday, and there are 
endless ways of turning a bit of drawing to good ac- 
count. You can thus give, with but little outlay of 
money or time, great delight to others, and ail the 
while you are learning to observe, to watch nature 
very closely, and are training your eye to accuracy and 
your hand to grace and precision. If you can have 
no teacher, begin by yourself. Draw a gate-post, and 
then look carefully at the original and the drawing, 
and correct in the next copy the mistakes you dis- 
cover in the first. You will prove a better teacher for 
yourself than you think. But a little example is bet- 
ter than much precept, so I hope what my words fail 
to do will be done by these little sketches which the 
printer has copied for me from the original drawiogs. 
For them and the letter 1am very much obliged. 
Bippgrorp, Me., July 10, 1883, 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

When in New York, I visited several times a menagerie which 
stopped there a fortnight, and made between thirty and forty 
sketches from life. I send you a number of careful copies (reduced 


in size). I feci far from certain that you will find it convenient to 
show them to the cousins; if not, let this letter be “ between as.” 
. Some of the boys and girls who sketch and who copy pictares would 
do well to try to sketch from living animals. After some practice 
they would find it very pleasant. Let ‘‘ Saunter,” the horse, or 
** Carlo,” the dog, or ‘* Ned,” the canary, or the animals on the farm, 
be the first subjects. 

I bave made no at empt at shading. My sketch-book shows only 
outline sketches, and the Inclosed sre accurate copies. 

I believe the minute details can be relied upon ; ¢. g., the peculiar 
markings of the zebra, etc. Ww. P. W. 


East @nanox, March 6, 1982. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to thank you for the very pretty card you sent me. I ought 
to beve writter long sgo but I fad so much to do that the time bas 


slipped by before I knew it. The card is very pretty, but the verses 
are prettier still. 

The maple-trees are al] blossoming here, Did you ever notice how 
much sooner some trees blossom than others of the same kind? 

Many of your nieces made things for the hospital for Christmas, 
and although I made none last year, | want to for next Christmas. 
Are there any cheap things to make beside scrap-books? Do yon 
want to know what I have been reading lately? It would be hard to 
tell, for I read everything that mamma wil! let me. The books I have 
read last are ‘‘Aunt Serena,” “ Scottish Chiefs,” ** Corner Cottage,” 
and some of LongfcHow's poems. 

One of my Christmas presents was a book conta'ning all Longfel- 
low’s poetical worka. 

I wish I knew what your real name is, but I know there is no use 
asking, because so many nieces have asked you and you say “Aunt 
Patience Perpiex.” 

Well, I am glad your name is‘ Patience,” for you will need a large 
stock of it to read this long letter. [don’t want you to priat, because 
I knows great many letters are tucked away in your “ Writing 
Deek ” waiting to be printed. 

Your loving niece, M. N. T. 

Although this letter is not very new, there are two 
things in it I want you to answer. One is the question 
about the trees; the other is, What to make for the 
hospitals. Now is a good time to begin about it. Let 


us have suggestions. 


Tenn., March 30, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience, 

I never saw a letter from Nashville before, but once, so I thought 
I would make it twice. We went to Chautauqua, N, Y., last summer, 
and we lived in No. 131'y on Terrace Ave. Papa preaches and 
teaches in Jubilee Hall. I go to school there. I study Arithmetic, 
music, tonic sol-fa, drawing, writing, science or anatomy, physic, 
physiology, and hygiene and grammar and spelling. I was in the 5th 
reader last year bat do not stady it now. I have rhetoricals. I was 
ten years old Sept, 25th, 188!. Please print this to surprise mamma 
and papa Your affectionate niece, Mary B. 

You are not the first from Nashville, but I havea 
welcome for you. I should like to see the tonic sol-fa 
system taught. Do you like it? 

Ipa Grove, Iowa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I don't know whether I am counted as one of your nieces or not. 
If lam, I must bea pretty big one, as lam fifteen years old, but I 
feel as if I was not over nine. Para has taken The Christian Union 
ever since I can remember, and thinks he cannot get along without 
it, and we all like it very mach. | like the Writing Deek the best of 
all. Igo to school, and study algebra, physical geography, general 
history, arithmetic and word analysis. Our new schoolhouse has 
juet been completed. I should /ike very much to know what your 
real name is. I saw in the last paper the question, Who can ex- 
plain a mirage?” I don’t know whether I can explain it very fully o, 
not. It is caused by the turning of the rays of light out of their 
original direction. The rays passe through a etrata of air, which 
gradually increase or decrease in density. In this way objects seem 
inverted or erect, bat always out of their troe position. In the 
mirage of the desert occurs over the hot surface whenever the strata 
of air increase rapidly from surface upwards. The rays of light from 
distant objects are reflected from one of the lower layers of air, and 
entering the eyes of the observer, appear to come from inverted ob- 
jecta which appear to be surrounded by a sheet of water. 

Well, I must close, with love from. 

Your affectionate niece, Mary 8. 

Good! Mary was very kind to be willing to try to 
answer our question. But suppose we think a little 
about it; the explanation does not appear to me quite 
clear enough for the younger ones to understand. And 
should we say, ‘‘« strata”? Here is an opportunity 
for a little competition. 

CuesTentown, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am spending my vacation here in the Adirondacks ,and thinking 
that perbape you would like to hear how I pass the time I have con- 
claded to write and tell"you. 

It isa beautiful place, the mountains looking down on ev. ry side, 
and the walks and driyes are perfectly splendid. I am here with a 
gentleman by the way, is not unknown to your pumer- 
ous nép and nieces, and he has a backboard and horse in which 
we go driy o the different points of interest near by. 

Perhaps there are some of your nephews who do not know what a 
“backboard” is, so I will try to tell them. It is simply a four- 
wheeled wagon with a long board placed one end on each axle, anda 
beat for two persons in the middie. Some of the mountain roads 


“here are so rough that people are obliged to use the backboard ‘o 


drive over them, as another carriage would be very apt to be broken. 
The buckbeard is exceedingly springy and has a very easy motion, 
and when riding one can almost |magine that he Is in a rocking-chair. 

There seem to be a great quantity of lakes here in the mountains, 
and the drives to most of them are Very picturesque, and when vou 
reach the top of the monntains you have such a beautiful view of ihe 
surrounding region. The little villages that dot the country here and 
there look from the height to be child's toys. 

Distance is certainly very deceptive bere, or at least I have found it 
#0, for one day last week I was on 4 mountain and looking down in 
a field saw three brown objects which I took to be woodchucks, but 
my friend soon convinced me, by the aid of a pair of field-glasses, that 
they were not woodchucks, as I had supposed, bat fall grown cows 
inetead. 

I have a smal! rifie with me, and when we went driving the other 
day to one of the namerous lakes, about cight miles away, I took 
my gun withme. During the ride we saw thirteen chipmunks, four 
of which I brought home and I now have their skins as trophies. 
They are such pretty creatares that it seems a shame to shoot them, 
bot the farmers ray they destroy their corn or something, | forget 
exactly what, and as it is very good sport I do not think it is so very 
wicked to shoot them. 

A few days 6g0 a traveling country circus stopped and “ showed ” 
here in the village. After being used to seelug Barnum’s, this circus 
seemed to be an object to make fan of rather than to be amazed at, 
for it poesessed no animals whatever, and but ome horse that per- 
formed, though the advertisements of the circus, as they Invariably 
de, would lead one to believe that it far eclipsed Barnum’s or any 
other show In the world. 

In the evening the show, as an advertisement, sent up a large 
balloon with a man performing on «a trapeze attachedtoilt. A boy 
friend and myerelf were a good way up a mountain in the vicinity 
watching the ascent, and the balloon sailed right over our head, and 
came down, as I thought, a couple of hundred yards back of us. 

I thought I would try to be the first one to welcome the balloonist 
back t> earth,se I ran up that steep mountain in the direction 


tbe balloon hed dissppeared, through woods, over stones and rail 


fences for, I should think, a half mile, but no »dalloon came in sfght. 
Tired and out of breath, the chase began to forcibly bring to mird 
the story of the girl who ran to find where the rainbow touched the 
earth, but did not discover the object of her search. 

But I pushed om a littie further and was at length rewarded for my 
toll, by coming up to the spot where the balloon had landed, and 
having the extreme pleasure of holding a rope that the gas might 
escape from the air ship, and also of being the first one on the spot, 
excepting the balloonist. 

Yesterday my friend and I had an eighteen mile drive to Lake 
George, ard then stopped at a gentieman’s private cottage on the 
grounds of one of the large hotels. We took a row on the lake, en- 
joyed the magnificent scenery, stopped at an Indian encampment, 
and drove home by moonlight. 

And #0 the time passes here ; to me it goes only too quickly, but I 
manage to enjoy it, I think, about as well as apy other boy of my 


Now, Aunt Patience, you most forgive me for taking up so much 
of your space with thia letter, but there are so many things to tell 
about up here that one hardly knows when to stop. But end now I 
must. Your nephew, 4. J.D. 

Most boys when they go away for a tortnight’s va- 
cation find no time for writing letters, and I am very 
much pleased that this isan exception. In this way 
John shares his pleasures with us all. To be sure he 
may have had to give up a ride or a walk or a nice 
chat with Mr. M——— to do it, but think how far he 
sends his ‘‘ good time” by thus giving up a little 
of it. 

What so kind-hearted a boy can have in his nature 
which impels him to chase and shoot poor little chip- 
munks for sport I can’t understand. 

When our calf had to be killed I should just as soon 
have made a ‘“‘sport” of butchering it as of shooting 
such preity creatures as the striped red-coated little 
beauties that we enjoy watching in their flight over 
the stone walls and up and down the trees. I suppose 
you'll say its because I’m “ only a woman” that I fail 
to comprehend the pleasure in destroying such happy 
ife. Well! perhaps it is. 


CHARITY REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $329 28 
Faith (for Fresh Air Fand) 59 

Total, $259 90 


*Two bright pennies. 
Affectionately. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 


no. 3. 

A word which means “‘troubler.” In the Bible it is applied toa 
man who commitied a crime that brought sorrow and punishment to 
his whole nation. The word has several variations in the spelling— 
a thing not uncommon in Hebrew names. The story of this wicked 
person is associated with a city that was located pear the junction of 
a famous river with a peculiar rea; with a great commander of the 
Israelites : with one of the ancestors of our Lord Jeeus; and with a 
singular manner of deciding doubtfu! matters. 

Who was the man ” 

What crime did he commit? 

With what city was he associated, and naar what river and sea 
ils it? 

Who was the famous commander of Israel ? 

Who the ancestor of our Lord ? 

To what singular custom do I allude? 

How was the nation brought to trouble, and what punishment 
overtook the man? F. Bures Sita. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 1. 
The Hand. Galen. 
Bible A¥usions : Numbers xxvii., 22, 23; Acts vill., 17; Mark wiil., 
83, x., 14: Luke xrxiv., 30. 


PUZZLES. 


NUMERAL ENIGMA. 
1] am compoecd of seventeen letters, 
My 8, 15, 9, 3 is situation. 
My 6, 10, 16, 9 is tumult, uproar. 
My 2, 3, 4, 9, 16, 6 is to tease or vex. 
My 5, 13, 17, 1 is chase or ecarch. 
My 4, 11, 14, 16, 12 is a law or rule. 
My 7, 17, 4, 3, 12, 8, 3 is to exarperate. 
My whole is a welcome visitor in many homes. 
OM ARADE. 
My first 1s a westhiess fellow, 
My second is empty talk; 
My whole’s a delicions berry 
That grows by the garden walk. D. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in fence but not in wall ; 
My second is in «pring bat not in fall ; 
My third is in lake bat not in sound ; 
My fourth is ja oval but not in round ; 
My fifth is in drum but net in fife ; 
My eixth 1s in razor but not in knife ; 
My seventh is in oyster but not in fish; 
My eighth is in plate but not in dish. 
My whole was one of the Presidents of the United State. 
C. H. B, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 20. 


Analysis Eastern Bowns.—l. Canton. 2 Catskill 3. Harper's 
Ferry. 4. Danville. 5 Beaufort. 6. Wo_cester. 7. Oxford or Hart- 
iord. & Bellows’ Falls. 


Avni PATIENog. 


Square Word — MAST 
ANIO 
8s ION 
TONE 


Cross- Word Enigma.—Chief-Justice. 
Enigma.—Garfield. 
Mythological Enigma.—Every noble crown ir, and on earth will for- 
ev r be. a crown of thorne. 
First complete set received from Frank Msy; otbers from Jas. B, 
Dunham, 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE WICKED; HUSBANDMEN:: 
By Lyman 


HIS parable constituted a part of Christ’s instruc- 
tion in the temple at Jerusalem on the day which 
closed Christ’s public ministry. It was addressed to 
all the people, and as a national warning was applica- 
ble to all. Its primary lesson is of course to the Jew- 
ish nation, and has long since been historically inter- 
preted by the destruction of that nation and the dis- 
persion of its people throughout the world. Its sec- 
ondary lesson applies to all nations, certainly to all 
those to whom Christ has been preached. Indirectly, 
also, it conveys a lesson to individuals. We can best 
read and consider its meaning by studying i: in detail. 
A OERTAIN MAN PLANTED A VINEYARD. Judea was a 
land of vineyards, constructed on its hills, which were 
often terraced to the summit for this purpose. From 
its earliest settlement it was fameus for its grapes. 
The hedge, formed of the prickly wild aloe, was an 
effectual protection against wild beasts. The place for 
the winefat consisted of two vats dug in the rock; in 
one the grapes were trodden out, in the other the juice 
was received. The tower was a place of shelter and 
observation for watchmen or sentries placed to guard 
the vineyard from robbers or beasts. The vine and the 
vineyard became a favorite symbol with Oli Testament 
writers to represent the Jewish nation. Itis not im- 
possible that this parable was suggested by such pas- 
sages as Psalm Ixxx., 8-16, and Isaiah v., 1-7; at all 
events the parable needed no application ; its meaning 
would be inevitably suggested to the auditors of Jesus 
familiar with the vineyard as a prophetic figure. But 
Jesus gives a new and original turn to this figure. In 
the Old Testament the vineyard is spoiled by assailants 
from without, or brings forth wild grapes; 7. ¢., is un- 
fruitful. Here the husbandmen—. ¢. the religious 
leaders and teachers to whom the owner had intrusted 
it—refuse to make a return to the owner of the fruit. 
The vineyard is no longer Israel ; it is the kingdom of 
God; and is to be taken from Israel and given to a 
nation that will bring forth the fruits thereof.’ 

AND DIGGED A PLACE FOR THE WINEFAT, etc. ‘* Ob- 
serve,” says Chrysostom, ‘‘his great care and the ex- 
cessive idleness of these men. For what pertained to 
the husbandmen he himself did; the hedging about, 
the planting the vineyard, and all the rest.” The sources 
of national prosperity are always due to what the 
Owner of the vineyard has done for it before he let it 
out to the husbandmen. Who equipped New England 
with its water-powcr, Pennsylvania with its coal fields 
and iron ore, the great prairies with their cereal pro- 
ducing qualities, the Southern fields with their cotton 
capacities, and the Rocky Mountains with their gold 
and silver? Is this great Babylon which we have 
built? We have only taken out ‘of the ground what 
the Owner put into it for us. ‘ 

AND WENT INTO A FAR couNTRY. Christ repeatedly 
represents, by a figure, God as withdrawing from the 
earth and leaving men to themselves, that so he might 
test their fidelity to him.’ The metaphor represents 
net merely, as Chrysostom suggests, God’s long-suffer- 
ing, but rather his seeming absence, his withdrawal 
from our sight and hearing, his apparest silence apd 
even unconcern and ignorance of human affairs. 

AND AT THE sEason. ‘* When the time of the fruit 
drew near,” is Matthew’s language. All time is the 
time of fruit, and God is perpetually coming and seek- 
ing for it. 

HE SENT TO THE RUSBANDMEN A SERVANT, . . . AND 
THEY CAUGHT HIM AND BEAT HIM AND SENT HIM AWAY 
empty. Such scenes of violence were not uncommon 
in the Easton the part of tenants toward absentee 
landlords or their agents. They disgraced the annals 
of NewYork State during the days of the anti-rent con- 
troversy. The recent disturbances in Ireland offer 
the latest illustration of this figure. Trench gives the 
following Old Testament passages as an abundant 
hist >rical justification of this description of the Jewish 
people, and their treatment of God’s prophets : 

1 Kings xviii, 13; xix., 14; xxii., 24-27; 2 Kings 
vi., 31; xxi.,16; 2 Chron. xxiv., 19-22; xxxvi., 15, 16; 
Jeremiah xx., 1, 2; xxxvii., 15. 

HAVING THEREFORE YET ONE SON, HIS WELL-BELOVED. 
Christ clearly discriminates between himself as Son, 
and the prophets, who were but servants. This is one 
of the incidental evidences of his divineness stronger 
than many a more decided argument. Dr. Bushnell 
nas well brought 1: out in his ‘‘ Nature and the Super. 
natural:” ‘‘ Ceriain it is that no mere man could take 
the same attitude of supremacy toward the race, and 
inherent affinity and oneness with God, without fatally 


' International Sunday-sechool Lesson for August 20, 1882: Mark 
xii., 1-12. Compare Matt. xxi., 33-46; Luke xx., 9-19. 

Matt. xxi., 48, 

* Matt. sxiv., 68; xxy., 14; Luke 12. 


shocking the confidence of the world by his effrontery. 

; But no man is offended with Jesus on this 
account, and, what is a true test of his success, it is re- 
markable that of all readers of the Gospel it probably 
never occurs to one in a hundred thousand to blame 
his conceit, or the egregious vanity of his preten- 
sions.” 

THIS IS THE HEIR: COME, LET US KILL HIM, AND THE 
INHERITANOE SHALL BE OURS. The real root of the op- 
position of the Pharisees to Christ was that they re- 
garded the nation as their own and Christ weakened 
the allegiance of the people to them and their hold 
upon the people. It has always been so. Pharisaism 
has always been a worse enemy to Christianity than 
Sadduceeism; ecclesiastical ambition is more anti- 
Christ even than materialistic skepticism. The two 
have often made common cause against Christ; but 
the Pharisees have led. The ambition to seize on the 
inheritance is the secret of all or nearly all religious 
persecution. 

AND THEY TOOK HIM AND KILLED HIM, AND CAST HIM 
OUT OF THE VINEYARD. The Pharisees did both: they 
killed Christ ; and they cast him out of the Church of 
Israel, excommunicating him, Religious persecution 
has always had this two-fold edge to it: the one a 
physical, the other a spiritual persecution; the one 
giving the body to the flames, the other giving the 
soul over to hell. Persecutors can no longer kill; but 
they still assume to cast out of the vineyard. 

WHAT SHALL THEREFORE THE LORD OF THE VINEYARD 
po? The people answer, ‘‘Miserable fellows! miser- 
ably will he destroy them,” and the Pharisaic leaders, 
who have perceived clearly enough the drift of the 
parable, but dare not face the popular feeling, respond 
involuntarily, ‘‘God forbid.”' 

HAVE YE NOT READ THIS soRIPTURE? The quotation 
is from Psalm cxviii., 22, from which was taken the 
Hosanna sung by the people on Christ’s triumphal en- 
try into Jerusalem two days before. The ‘‘ head of the 
corner ” refers not to the topmost stone or canopy, but 
to the corner-stone laid at and in the foundation. The 
Uhurch of God is built on a corner-stone rejected by 
the religious teachers of Judaism,’ and is built of 
stone which they have also rejected.* The fact, there- 
fore, that an individual or a doctrine is rejected Sy the 
religious teachers of its time as heretical is nothing 
against it. This has been ‘the fate of almost all the 
material that has finally entered into the completed 
Church. 

The immediate application of this lesson to the Jew- 
ish nation is clear; so clear that it was understood by 
Christ’s auditors then and needs no application now. 
The kingdom of God bas been taken from the Jewish 
nation and given to a new people—a kingdom made up 
of all Gentile nations, bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
The indirect application is scarcely less plain, and more 
practically important. God is the owner of every land, 
and the prosperity of every nation is due to his gifts ; 
to him, therefore, every nation is accountable as a na- 
tion for its national use of its privileges and its oppor- 
tunities ; over every nation God is keeping a watch, 
though to our vision he may seem to have gone into a 
‘far country”; to every nation there is certainly com- 
ing its day of judgment, as a day of judgment came to 
the Jews; and from every nation that makes unfaith- 
ful use of its divinely given privileges they will be 
taken away, to be given toa nation that will bring 
forth the fruits thereof. This is the history of all 
nations, from Egypt and the Pharaohs down to the 
present day. If Americans have ears to hear, let them 
hear. 


8. 8. "PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CestraL Tuovent.—Christ rejected. 

1st. To direct attention to the subject of vineyards. 

Ask the children how many of them have gardens. 
If they have none of their own, let them tell what they 
have seen growing in other people’s gardens. Ask if 
they have ever seen a garden of grapes, and give the 
term ‘‘ vineyard.” Describe a vineyard—such as were 
usual in the time of Christ. A square might be drawn 
on the blackboard hedged about with astone wall, 
tipped with a row of thor: s, which -were for the pur- 
pose of keeping out boars, jackals and foxes, who 
would have eaten the grapes. In one corner of the 
vineyard, represent a high tower in which those who 
had the care of the grapes, the husbandmen, stayed by 
turns to watch forthe wild beasts and stone them 
away. 

2d. To teach about Christ rejected in the parable of 
the vineyard. 

Let the teacher now tell in plain language the para- 
able which Jesus spoke concerning the vineyard and 
the wicked husbandmen. Then it should be read from 


' Compare Matt. xxi., 41, of which I give a literal translation, with 
Lake xx., 16, 

2 Acts iv., 11; 1 Cor. 11; 1 Pet. 6, 7. Compare Isaiah 
xxvill., 16; Zech. iv., 7; Ephes. ii,, 20-29. 

Actas iv., 18; by 


the Bible in the very words of Christ ; thus the interest 
and understanding of the children will be secured, also 
a proper attention to the reading of God’s word. 

To explain the teaching of the parable, tell the chil- 
dren that Jesus’s stories were like pictures of things 
and people; that the story of the vineyard and the 
wicked husbandmen was a picture of the Jews to 
whom he was talking. God had given them his church 
to take care of, which was the vineyard. He had sent 
his servants, the prophets, to teach them, but they had 
killed them with the sword, or stoned them to death, 
or cut them in pieces. God had at last sent his Son, 
but they had already begun to think about,killing him, 
and they did do it only a few days afterward. 

Tell the children that God has given to each of them 
a vineyard to care for, even their own hearts, Recal! 
the lessen of Aug. 6 by drawing a bunch of grapes in 
the heart, and printivg on each one the initial letters 
of the fruit of the Spirit which God expects us to grow 
in our heart-gardens. | 

Tell the children that some people try to grow fruit 
of this kind without taking Jesus for their King. 
Compare them to the wicked husbandmen. 

3d. To teach that Christ cannot be rejected by those 
whe would grow in gardens. 

Draw on the blackboard a section of a stone wall, 
making a corner or foundation larger than the rest. 
Print on the stones the fruit of the Spirit: love, joy, 
peace, etc. Print nothing on the corner stone, and at 
last say to the children, as there seems to be no use of 
it, it had better be taken away. Ask them if it were a 
regl stone wall, and the large corner stone should be 
taken out, what would happen. Of course they will 
see that it would fall to pieces. Tell them that some- 
thing like that will happen to tke gardens of those who 
try to build themselves up in right doing without 
taking Jesus for their King. 

Sympo. Girr.—A picture of a wall with the chief cor- 
ner stone, and the words of the Golden Text. 


PROGRESS OF THOUGHT IN THE 
CHURCH.* 


By tue Rev. Hexry Warp Bescuer. 


| te may seem strange to say that, if the American people 
- are ever driven away from the Church, and from faith in 
the Christian religion, it will be the fault of the Church and 
of the Pulpit. Believing is more natural to our people than 
unbelieving. The parental instinct seeks a conserving relig- 
ion for the children’s sake. Whatever the father may desire 
of influence, of wealth, or position, there is always that 
mother, who judges all things by their relation to the welfare 
of her children. To her the child isthe pivot upon which the 
world turns. The supreme question with her is, What effect 
will new movements or doetrines have on my children? 
There is an ineradicable belief that Christian morality is the 
safe road for childhood to manhood, and that the qualities 
enjoined by Jesus are indispensable to success in this life, 
even if there be no other life. The housen therefore, 
is a bulwark against infidelity. The household is a church. 
The strong and ineradicable love of mothers for their off- 
spring is priest, prophet, and preacher. 

In nations where the Christian Church has been made 
partner with the State in great oppressions, there may be a 
wasting revulsion, and, as in France, the popular instinct may 
be away from faith, and the grossest paganism may for a time 
prevail; but notin America. The Church here has always been 
of the people and for the people. Its ministers have been lead- 
ers in education, in public spirit, in patriotism. There may be 
dogmas and doc\rines to be onsted, but no wrongs to be 
avenged. From the colonial days men know that the 
churches of America have been the organized centers of be- 
nevolence, and from them have issued the faith which sus- 
tained the Colonies in dark days, the enthusiasm which has 
overthrown national dangers. There has never been an or- 
ganized infidelity—unbelief has no gospel. Eminent and 
good men have been infidel to church creeds, seldom to relig- 
ion. The scoffing infidelity which believes nothing, and 
seeks to eradicate faith, root and branch, is uncongenial to 
the temper and good sense of Americans of native birth, and 
of American education. From nature, from training, and 
from domestic common sense, as wel! as from a higher inspir- 
ation, our people are inclined to religion. They may tolerate 
change in its institutions, they may amuse themselves with 
the wit of good-natured infidels, they may applaud intelligent 
doubt which refuses the weeds which have been bound up in 
the sheaves of theology, and that unbelief which simply 
refuses to take a part for the whole; but, the rational refer- 
ence, the aspiring ideality, which work away from the gross 
and the low, will forbid the American mind to join in wasting 
skepticism. It will demand something better for everything 
it gives up. 

That a great change, prophetic and progressive, is passing 
over the publie mind, in matters of religious truth, there 
can be no doupt. It is worth our while to study the 
nature and direction of it, and the causes which are pushing 
it forward. 

We are passing out of an age in which churches are rever- 
enced as divine by an ordinance of God. Men are coming to 
believe the function of churches to be eminent and divine, 
but not their structure and origin. Churches have grown 
from the necessities of huinan nature seeking moral elevation 
as schools grow up from the necessities of intellectual devel- 


opment; as eleemosynary institutions grow from the require- 
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ments of humanity; as civil governments grow out of the 
necessities of society. God created human nature, and, in a 
sense, all that is necessary to it. He created iron, but not 
machinery; forests, but not furniture; textile substances, 
but not garments; colors, but not pictures; a religious nature 
in man, but not schools for religion. The progress of such 
views will ultimately give sigeogth to religious organization ; 
will take them away from superstition and credulity, and 
plant them upon grounds of reason. Their usefulness will 
be their preservation. But a change in the philosophy of 
organizations docs not destroy or even enfeeble Christian 
institutions. The activity of Christian churches shows no 
decadence ; churches are found springing up in every nook 
and corner. They march with the army of emigration. 
They spring up in territories and new states at once. Not 
the cabin, the court-housee or the echool, are more sure to ap- 
pear on the pioneer line than churches. They follow the 
plow, and spring uy as seed from its furrows. Nor are the 
benign activities of Christian churches slacking; every- 
where they are fountains of benevolence. They are in every 
village the organized centers of influence for morality, for 
education, and for public spirit. The activity and whole 
benefit of the churches are not to be found inside the 
churches any more than the benefit of the sun fs within the 
sun. The light-housee is not for its own illumination, but for 
those far and near upon a troubled sea. Churches shed their 
light through all the moralities of society. 

Churches in America of all sects universally inepire intelli- 
gence, and lead in founding and nourishing schools for pop- 
ular education. and institutions for higher enlture. They 
follow the march of population, and, almost faster than emi- 
grants build their houses, the organized Christianity of the 
land lays foundations of sound learning. Six millions of 
Africans have just passed through the Red Sea of war to the 
promised land of liberty. Already schools, colleges, and 
theological seminaries epring up among them, planted and 
watered by Christian beneficence. It would be wreng to say 
that beneficence is confined to Christian churcher. But it is 
not to be denied that the Christian churches of America lead 
the way in every movement for the education of the common 
people, for the redemption of men from ignorance and super- 
stition. The impulse of sympathy is not occasional, fitful, 
irregular ; it is organized, steadfast, always abounding. 

Certainly, in no other period or nation has religion been 
euch an inspiration to whatever is bamane, liberal, and gen- 
erous: to whatever is pure, true,and just; to whatever is 
genial, sympathetic, and chivalrous in public spirit; to what- 
ever is brave, heroic and refulgent in just war, or indulgent 
and fruitful in honorable peace. 

The religious sentiment was never so intelligent, or so 
strong, in America as now. If it seems less intense, it is be- 
cause it is lees narrow. It now embraces a world of influences 
unknown or unfelt in the Puritan period. Aspiration, rever- 
ence for God, sympathy with his works, the refinement of 
strength, sympathy with all that is generous, magnani- 
mous, or just, were never so widely diffused. Men no longer 
are shut up in a church and a family. These are but sacred 
altars whose light and fire shine though an almost i/limitable 
sphere. Riches have taken the place of poverty; with riches 
have come art, knowledge, variety in social life, innocent 
pleasures interlacing life's daily burdens; civil liberty has 
brought duties and occupations toall. The religious spirit 
diffuses itself as an atmosphere over all this firmament which 
declares God's glory, and the earth which is increasingly full 
to men's apprehension, of his handiwork. This diffusion of 
the religious spirit is more in cousonance with the divine 
nature, and with the best nature of the world—with historic 
religion itself—than that circumscribed element which is to 
be supplanted. 

A marked change has come over the epirit of worship. In 
medieval and monarchic days, worship was veneration 
pivoted on fear. God was not yet a father, worship was not 
yeta love. To abase one’s self, to fall prostrate before the 
uncnown, to dwell upon one's inferiority, and to mortify 
one’s natural and innocent impulses, was thought acceptable 
to God. Veneration is not less than formerly, but its lan- 
guage and attitude are changed. Its voice is no longer the 
voice of fear. It has learned the manners and expression of 
liberty and of love. It has blossomed, and is more fragrant 
and beautiful than when in its carly state it bad bat rude 
leaves. Those who have seen veneration only under black 
robes, in superstitious bondage to forms, and speaking the 
language of the ascetic, do not recognize it as it moves with 
freer step, a voice of music, and in garments of light. 

Christianity as a law of sympathy was never so strong as 
in this age, The brotherhood of the human familly is recog- 
nized as never before. ‘The literature of our age, at home 
and abroad, is humane to a degree never known before. Amid 
much that is pure and noble in French literature there is a 
rank ard foul growth of sensuous and brutal paganism. 
The taint has infected more recent English writings. It is 
the peculiar glory of American literature that as yet it has 
contained no immoral or corrupting poets, novelists, or 
essaylets. The German language carries with it knowledge 
and speculation. The French language conveys science and 
art with elegant literature. The English language and liter- 
ature, above all others, carries knowledge, liberty and relig- 
ion. As that language is taking precedence of all others and 
settling itself all over the world, it diffases that inspiration 
which ennobles manhood, which teaches men to build free 
States, which tempers jastice with humanity, which raises 

the humblest citizen to a participation in all civic affairs, 
and opens to every one alike every path to influence, to 
fame, to wealth, and to intelligent happiness. 

A better spirit prevails among eects. The lines of division 
are but lines, and not walls. There is no sign of outward me- 
chanical unity, but there is an increasing sympathy between 
churches of differing creeds and ordinances. Christians of 
all denominations come together in matters of patriotism, 
of education, and of the reform of morals. CUlergymen can 


cerity. One may in succession juin or preach in the Metho- 
dist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist 
churches, with no more imputation of having changed faith, 
or been insincere, than would a citizen be charged with civic 
indifference or insincerity who in succession should reside 
in Connecticut, New York, Obio, and Oregon. 

Churches are permitting greater liberty of theological 
thought in the ministry than ever before; not because of 
laxity or indifference, but because there is a growing con- 
viction that great-heartedness is more akin to the Gospel 
spirit than dogma or doctrine. If men can do good work in 
art, mechanics, husbandry, or any other secular calling, they 
are judged by the work which they perform, and not by the 
tools which they use. At length common sense is permitting 
clergymen to employ their own tools, provided the work- 
manship is good. Even that magnificent sect that boasts 
that, like the eternal arctic zone, it never changes, has come 
under ameliorating influences. It may seem ‘to scme the ice- 
berg of ages; but its voyage is toward the Gulf Stream—the 
sun smites it above, and the warm waters gnaw it beneath. 
It will soon join itaelf to that ocean which, with shore of 
many shapes, with bay or promontory, with many pames and 
many climes and many temperatures, is the one great body 
that sheets the globe, and by its very greatness rubs out all 
ragged lines, ard holds its own in wor:d-wide anity. 

The Ronian Catholic Church in America is brought under 
an invisible inflaence that will change or limit it more than 
all arguments or opposition. As a human iostitution it has 
as much right to live as any Protestant Charch. Ita cere- 
monies, its liturgies, ita governments, its claims and theorics, 
are for those who like them, but are imperative on none but 
those who choose them. Unlike the laws of the: land, they 
are not obligatory. But in several respects the spirit of the 
aze is inimical to the Roman Church. Its priesthood is an 
aristocracy of the most intense character in 4 nation and an 
age peculiarly penetrated with the democratic epirit. It 
tesches with authority, and demands the submission of rea- 
son to its declarations. Bat, in our age and nation, Reason 
acts upon reasons, ard not upon authority. It has therefore 
to contend against the invisible spirit of the age, which, in 
the long run, wears out all opposition. In another respect its 
strength is its weakness. The one paramount doctrine of the 
New Testament is the independence and self-control of the 
individual. The spirit of Jesus and the impassioned plead- 
ings of Panl were for the independence of the individual. 
Not that society should integrate and organize, but that the 
final outcome of government and society should be derived 
from the magnitude, the arithmetical value of the integers. 
It is in this direction—the sanctity of man as a child of God 
—that the great Apostle is most earnest and eloquent. Every 
man shall give account of nImseL_r to God; neither church 
nor priest can answer for him. Therefore, clear his path. 
Lay no hand upon him; God is his master and judge. Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his own 
master, not to thy creed, government, or command, he shall 
stand or fall. 

The essential difference between Protestant philosophy and 
Roman Catholic philosophy may be expressed in a sentence. 
The Catholic Church demands and forms a corporate con- 
science, the Protestant seeks to develop an individual con- 
science. The one employs authority, the other influence. 
Both instruct: the one through a submissive faith, the other 
threugh reason. 

Here again the spirit of the age is against the hierarchy. 
The democratic disposition of our people, the tendencies of 
their laws and government, the genius of their schools, all 
work toward the liberty of individual reason and the liberty 
of the individual conscience. Nature and government are 
exhaling an invisible influence, which, as clouds and rains 
and frosts in long ages rasp down very mountains, will at 
length bring limitation, change, and reformation to the 
Catholic Charch. 

It is no wish of ours that it should perish. It is the grand- 
est organization of time. Its history is almost the history of 
the race for two thousdnd years. Its aim is sublime and its 
achievements wonderful. Its faults have been great, but 
what great government can cast the firststone? Shall mon- 
archy be destroyed because kings havesinned? Shall repub- 
lica be disfranchised because Marat, Robespierre and Danton 
have blackened the memory of the French Republic ? It has 
healed as well as burt. The holy men and women in her 
calendar fill the heaven of history with stars. Her mission- 
ary and priestly martyrs have given to humun nature its 
crowning glories. Her literature is an imperishable treasure. 
Her hymns have convoyed myriads through sorrow and dark- 
ness to light, love and victory, and are still chanting in the 
air, in every tongue, to all within her communion, or out of 
it, as with angel voices, words of divine love, of Christian 
hope, of triumph over death, of immortality in heaven. I 
am her son, her brother, her lover; but, as son, lover, 
brother, I desire for this great sect such inspiration and puri- 
fication as shall bring her into accord with the inward pnr- 
poses of Christianity, and reconcile her tothe aim and drift 
of divine providence in this age and nation. Then, with 
fervor of joy, can say: ‘‘ Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy palaces; for my brethren and com- 
panions’ sake, I will now say, Peace be within thee; because 
of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good.” 

In every vital age, when human intelligence is quick- 
ened, there wiil be certain commanding influences developed, 
which, from their universality, their invisibility, and their 
unconscious influence, might be called climatic and cos- 
mical. 

First. It is supposed that the world is indebted to original 
thinkers, to trained Investigators, to rigid experimenters, and 
that the common people are merely the recipients of the 
benefits which they did nothing to create. But this power 
of scholars or scientists to develop truth depends very largely 
upon the intelligence gnd sympathy of the common people. 
They give force, extension and enthusiasm to the results of 


dren ofthe brain. They give sustenance to those who ex- 
plore. They form an atmosphere, a public sentiment, around 
investigators. They give power and practical use to the dry 
products of theinquiring brain. The reaction of popular in- 
telligence is, in many ways, as needfal to science and learn- 
ing as is the special training of scholars and scientists. Both 
are needful for the production of a cycle of knowledge. 
What is the voice of one man to the response of millions as 
an enforcement of truth? One man kindles the torch, but a 
million reflectors catch the light ard diffuee it. The very 
twilight of the pulpit may become noonday among the pews. 
When Israel stood between Mounts Ebal avd Gerizim to hear 
the) law, at each sentence the people shouted ‘‘ Amen.” 
What was the solitary voice of the single speaker to the 
thunder of that great Amen which shook the mountain and 
the earth ? The moral consciousness of people is the Amen 
to the pulpit. As Sunday-schools bring thousands of young 
men and maidens to the humble office of teachers, they are 
taught tostudy the sacred Scriptures; they are provided 
with helpers; they are mace partners of the clergymen. 
They finally form the jury before which he pleads, and the 
autocracy of the pulpit ceases. In this way scholastic learn- 
ing is gradually laid aside, mere formal logic is ranked low, 
and the spirit of the people, for their own sake and for the 
sake of their children, demands a practical knowledge that 
can be converted to the uses of life. 

It is in this way that the pulpit is changing its methods 
and material of sermons. No matter what becomes of De. 
crees of Election and of Reprobation, an andience of fathers 
and mothers understand what Fatherhood is. No ingenuity 
or eloquence can persuade them that a God who for ten 
thousand years has labored to produce an infinite population 
of damnable souls can with decency be called our Father. 
The common sense, the humanity, the moral sense which 
have grown out of the Gospel are judging theology. Little 
by little the pulpit shrinks from medieval theology. Min- 
isters first gloss it by new interpretations, then they prudeatly 
hold it in suspense, then doubt it, then cast it away. 

Second. There is a strong and growing tendency to en- 
large the sphere of divine revelation. by adding tothe Bible 
the revelation of Nature, and of man’s reason and moral con- 
ecilousness, which are a chief part of Nature. Theology has 
mainly regarded the revelation in Scriptural record as sole 
and exclusive. It has looked with great suspicion upon 
reason, while employing ita might to forge arguments 
against its plenary use. It has more than doubted nature— 
it has degraded it, and made it a by-word. The school of 
the ascetic has corrupted men's minds, and made discord be- 
tween the Bible and nature. To lean to one’s reason has 
been declared asin and snare. What, then, shall we lean 
upon? If aman may not use his eyes, what may he see 
with? It is taught that man must take God's word implic- 
itly, without controversy. But how shall he understand the 
word without the use of his reason? Is there no other word 
of God than the Bible? Have the heavens ceared to declare 
the glory of God, and the earth to show his handiwork ? 
Does God no longer speak through man’s moral conscious- 
ness? Is man forbidden to use his own reason while com- 
manded to believethe reasoning ofthe Church? Did God ait 
down and write the Bible? or did he whisper all its state- 
ments in the ear of inspired men, who became mechanical 
reporters? Has God been doing nothing for two thousand 
years, since the completion of Scripture, which it is worth 
man’s whileto know? That God speaks through the Script- 
ures is not denjed, since they are themselves the record of 
human experience under divine guidance and inspiration. 
When by their use men have grown to larger reason, higher 
morality, deeper spirituality, to a wisdom of life unknown 
to aatiquity, is the revelation of God through the advanced 
and purified nature of man unworthy to be concurrent with 
the old, and to give to it a clearer and more rational inter- 
pretation ? 

In an important senre the Sacred Scriptures are of God. 
They contein precious truths. By their mural unity, and by 
their accord with human reason and intelligent moral con- 
sciousness, they jastly hold authority over men's conduct and 
character. But they claim no such mechanical perfection as 
has been claimed forthem. They have authority only con- 
currently with educated human reason and rational moral 
sense. On any other supposition the church becomes a tem- 
ple, the Bible an idol, and priests and theologians the despotic 
interpreters of its meanivg. There can be no question that a 
strong influence is setting in to redeem the Bible from the 
hands of a narrow school of theology, to open it that the 
sweet wind of perpetual divine revelation may blow through 
it, and to bring it into unity with nature, and to set before 
men the fureefold divine revelation cf history recorded in 
the Book, in universal human reason, and in the laws and 
structure of the world itself. 

The alternative which every year will press more and 
more vehemently mpon educated and thinking men is the en- 
franchisement of the Bible—or infidelity ! 

Third.—A third great movement in our time is a transition 
from the creeds of the past to the formation of creeds adapted 
to the present wants and present knowledge of truth. ‘ 

Much of what is called infidelity is a revolt from the errors 
of old theology. The church, the Bible, the creed, have been 
confounded with religion. Religion is the state of a man’s 
soul ; it is disposition and conduct. Neither church, book, 
nor theology is of value except as an educating instrument. 
They have no sacredness of theirown. They are mere ser- 
vants. Man alone, as a son of God and an beir of immortal- 
ity, bas an inherent sanctity. But the popular impression 
has been assiduously cultivated that a man falls into infidelity 
who no longer accepts the reigning creeds, no matter how 
just, how pure, how beneficent his life may be. Heresy is 
dissent from a reigning creed. Courts and councils have 
again and again decided that heresy is substantial ostraciem. 
Men may be proud, eelf-seekers, worldly, self-indulgent— 
thus depying in practical forms every principle of Christian 
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a eaintly life, dissenting from a barbaric creed, is not worthy 
of sympathy or a membership in the church. 
Our age is not in rebellion against clear, intellectual state- 


ments of religious truth. But there is a rebellion against the |. 


tyranny of medieval creeds. Itis not extravagant to say 
that a revolution is at band in regard to the whole philosophy 
of Christianity, and that this revolution is led on, not from 
restless impatience of restraint, nor by novelty, nor by a 
worldly spirit, but by the deepest moral consciousness of 
men who love truth above all price and who.value a Christian 
manhood above all measure. 

The s'gns are in the air. Men no longer preach doctrines 
to which they swore in their ordination vows—or they give 
to them new meanings, at variance with historic fact. It is 
beginning to be permitted men to preach their own view of 
truth unclipped by creeds. Sagacious and cautious men are 
quietly sowing seed which they know wi'l by and by destroy 
old notions. Other men testify to change, by greater zeal in 
teaching the old symbols of doctrine. Every age has a race 
of men who elect themselves to the care of other men’s be- 
liefs, who appoint themselves God's sheriffs to huot and run 
down heretics. They are very busy. Men are ceasing to em- 
ploy creeds as lines of separation between sect and sect, and 
are shaking hands in a higher fellowship over and across 
them. Creeds have ceased to be employed as conservatories 
of piety. Orthodoxy conferees that truth can no longer be 
kept in church or seminary by creeds, but only by living 
faith. 

Andover, next to Princeton the very Jerusalem of Jerusa- 
lems of orthodoxy, triply guarded by a creed made tight and 
strong beyond all breaking and picking, and to which the 
whole body of its professors were sworn to reswear every 
five years, has, alas! with some levity and merriment, shown 
to the world with what agility good men could fiy over it, 
walk around it. They interpret the creed of fifty years ago, 
not by what its makers meant, but by what the professors 
think they ought to have meant, and would have meant if 
they had received a full Andover course ! 

Fourth. The development of physical science constitutes 
the grand feature of the last half century. The doctrine of 
the Conservation of Forces, and the discovery of the method 
of creation, viz , Evolution, while revolutionizing physical 
ecience, will powerfully reform social and moral theories. 
At length the flood of ignorance has abated, and the dove of 
truth has solid ground on which to put its foot. The study 
of the hnman mind from the side of physics as well as meta- 
physics is productive of chasges of the most radical and im- 
portant kind. Religion has much to hope, and the old theol- 
ogy much to fear from scientific disclosures. 

It matters little that upon some pointe the great doctrine 
of evolution is vet in discussion. The debate is not about 
the reality of evolution, but, of the influences which produce 
or direct it. That the stellar world was not created instantly 
by the Divine will, but gradually through uncountable ages ; 
that this inorganic globe was the product of slowly unfolding 
changes; that the vegetable kingdom did not come into 
being at once, but by slow evolution from simple to complex ; 
that the animal kingdom developed from original simple 
forme, and attained its present condition through ages of 
gradual unfolding from lower to bigher; that the human 
race has been subject to the same great law and method of 
creation—may be said to be undisputed among scientific men 
whether Christian or not Christian. This is not all. The 
presumption gains ground that the chain of succession is 
unbroken, and that, as civilized man unfolded from the bar- 
baric and savage man, so the human race itself is developed 
from the animal kingdom. 

At this point there isa halt. It is perhaps the most revo- 
Iutionary tenet ever advanced. It will be to theol-gy what 
Newton's discoveries were to the old astronomy. The repug- 
nance that men feel at descending along ench a road, and 
with such an ancestry, would foam and subside in a short 
time. It is not the retrospect, but the prospect, which gives 
such almest universal hesitation to the mind and imagination 
of mere scientific moralists. Its admission would be fatal 
to the theory of the plenary and verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, still held by some. The first two chapters of Genesis 
have been a sword in the hands of theologues of old with 
which to fight the discoveries of modern astronomy. Next, 
they were sharpened against the adevnt of geology. In both 
cor flicts God prevailed, and the truth was victorious. Now, 
again, but upon a more tremendous issue, theology resists 
evolution. It isan honest resistance. To admit the truth 
of evolution isto yield up the reigning theology. Itis to 
change the whole notion of man’s origin, his nature, the 
problem of human life, the philosophy of morality, the 
¢ ‘eory of sin, the structure of moral government as taught 
ia the dominant theologies of the Christian world; the fall 
of man in Adam, the doctrine of original sin, the nature of 
sin and the method of atoning for it. The decrees of God, 
as set forth in the Confession of Faith, and the machinery 
suppposed to be set at work for man’s redemption, the very 
nature and dispositiou of God—as taught in the falsely called 
Panline, but really Augustinian theology, popularly known 
as Calvinistic—must give way. 

The dread of Darwinian views is sineere ; yct a secret fear 
prevails that they may betrue. But have men considered 
what a relief they will be from some of the most disgraceful 
tenets of theology? Are they content to guard and defend 
a terrific scheme which sullies the honor, the justice and the 
love of God, sgainst a movement that will cleanse the abom- 
ination and vindicate the ways of God to man? Even if the 
great truth of evolution led to unbelief, it could not be so 
bad as that impious and malignant representation of God 
and his government which underlies all mediwvals and most 

modern theology. We shal] quote from the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith the account given by the Church of the 
origin of man and of his moral government, in the light of 
which the scientific account of the origin of man and the na- 

ure of sin is as health to sickness, as life to death. Instead 


of dreading the prevalence of the scientific doctrine, Chris- 
tian men should rush toward it with open arms and cxulta- 
tion, as a release from the hideous nightmare of ages. 

(Mr. Beecher quotes from the Confession of Faith, chap. 
IV., sec. 2; the statement of man's creation, chap. VI., 
secs. 1,2; the account of the origin of sin (chap. III., secs. 
8, 4, 5and 7), the account of predestination to eternal life 
and eternal death, and after epitomizing these paragraphs in 
his own words, he proceeds as follows :] 

To one who employs & moral sense bred in the sweet epirit 
of Jesus Christ this extraordinary representation of the 
divine nature, and of the plan of creation, seems like an un- 
real dream. Yet it represents the work of good men, of 
heroic men, in an obscure age when absolute monarchy fur- 
nished the ideal of God, and when the citizen had no rights 
which the king was bound torespect. Fromsuch a med'rval 
horror all men should fly toward the rising revelation in 
science of God's true work in creation with thanksgiving 
and gladness. 

Navigation does not cease when correct charts supersede 
faulty ones; nor husbandry, when invention supplies new 
implements superseding old ones ; nor manufacturing, when 
chemistry improves texture and color; nor governments, 
when reform sweeps away bad ones and exalts the better. 
Religion is not destroyed because a new philosophy of relig- 
ion takes precedence of the old. Positive faith may stagger 
while old things are passing away. To give a rambling vine 
a new support men prune back its long and leafless stems ; 
but the root is vital. New growths spring with vigor. Our 
time is one of transition. We are refusing the theology of 
Absolute Monarchy—of Divine Despotism—and framing a 
theology consistent with the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 


General Hews. 


Domestic. — Quarantine has been established against 
Browneville and Matamoras, Tex., on account of yellow 
fever.——George V. Hecker & Co.'s Croton Mills, and other 
buildings on Cherry and Water streets, in this city, were 
burned July 31, the loss was $645,000.——The reduction of 
the public debt for the month of July was more than 
$13,000,000.—The National Mining Exposition at Denver, 
Col., was formally opeaed August 1.——Hugh 8. Thompson 
bas been nominated for Governor by the South Carolina 
Democrats.——Rear-Admiral John C. Beaumont, U. 8. N., 
died at Durham, N. H., August 2.—— William W. Astor was 
nominated to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Italy, August 2.——Ex-Congreseman Artemas 
Hale died at Bridgewater, Mass., August 3, in the ninety- 
ninth year of his age.——The wife of Frederick Douglass 
died at Washington, Au cust 4.——The call for the Constitu- 
tional convention in Teanessee has been defeated.——The 
President has nomina ed General Grant and W. H. Treecot 
to negotiate a commer is! treaty with Mexico. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, July 31, the Naval Appro- 
priation bill was further amended and passed; the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill was taken up and considercd; a 
motion to reconsider the vote on the House Head-Money 
Immigration bill was lost; the Senate bill to prevent and 
punish the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, 
bonds and other securities of foreign Governments was 
passed.—In the House the Senate bill to place General 
Grant on the retired list wes referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs ; the bill to place Lieutenant 8. C. Barney on 
the retired list of the navy was passed; the joint resolation 
was reported back instructing the Secretary of the Navy to 
convene a court of inquiry relative to the loss of the “‘ Jean- 
nette.”——_In the Senate, August 1, conside: ation of the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation bill was resumed and rapid progress 
was made ; Mr. Bayard, from the conference on the Japanese 
Indemnity bil], reported a disagreement; a House bi!) was 
passed authorizing a public building at Williameport, Penn., 
to cost $100,000; the House joint resolution authorizing the- 
issue of two per cent. bonds was reported adversely.—In 
the House, Mr. Williams, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, submitted a report upon the Chili-Peru inves- 
tigation; Senate bi'l appropriating $678,624 for print- 
ing and binding the Tenth Cenens was passed.—In 
the Senate, August 2, the River and Harbor bill was 
passed over the President's veto by a vote of 41 to 16; the 
House joint resolution for the printing of reports of the 
Director of the Geological Survey was passed ; the Senate bil! 
for e@ public building at Leavenworth, Kan., to cost $100.000, 
was passed.—In the House the River and Marbor bill was 
passed over the President's veto by a vote of 122 to 59; the 
disagreement to the Senate amendments to the Naval Appro- 
priation was insisted ujon and a cunference committee ap- 
pointed ; a bill was parsed granting a pension of $37 a month 
to soldiers who have lost an arm at the shoulder.——In the 
Benate, August 3, the Knit Goods bill, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was postponed; the Tax Reduction bill was dis- 
cussed, but no action was taken.——1in the House a resolu- 
tion was adopted to adjourn finally on Saturday.——In the 
Senate, August 4, there was further debate on the Tax Re 
@uction bill; a new conference was erdered on the Naval 
Appropriation bill; conferees on the Sundry Civil bill were 
appointed ; the House bill for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Persia was passed.—In the House, Senate 
amendments to the Sundry Civil bill were non-concurred in, 
and a conference was ordered; House amendments to the 
Naval Appropriation bill were insisted upon and a new con- 
ference ordered.——In the Senate, Aagust 5, the conferees on 
the Naval Appropriation bill reported an sgreement and the 
bill was passed ; the Senate receded from its position with re- 
gard to the General Deficiency bil] ; the Knit Goods bill was 
passed.—In the House the conference report of the Naval 


Appropriation bill was agreed to; a report ws received from 
the Secretary of State respecting the cases of American cit- 
izens under arrest in Ireland; a joint resolution was passed 
instructing the Secretary of the Navy to convene a court of 
inquiry in relation to the loss of the ‘‘ Jeannette.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Guiteau madea fatal errorin not being a Star Route 
thief instead of an assassin. {| Puack.” 

—Italy is preparing to establish a line of steamers between 
Leghorn, New York and Baltimore. 

—The Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” is so distressingly 
proper that it says ‘‘ girlvanized " for galvanized. 

—There is anew French ministry with M. Duclerc as Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

—The London “‘ World” irreverently calls the Boston State 
Houec the ‘‘axle-box of the universe." How unkind! 

—The company which is supporting Mr. Boeth during his 
London season is said to be extremely weak and uunsatis- 
factory. 

—Kiog Cetewayo, who has lately arrived in England, Is 
confident that he will ultimately be restored to the throne of 
Zula-land. 

—Montreal, Canada, is threatened with a strike of boot 
and shoe manufacturers. Preparations have been made to 
meet it by the employers. 

—Southern New Jersey is the scene of vast forest fires. 
There are miles of burning woodlands, and over $250,000 
worth of property has been destroyed. 

—Georgia hae an old lady of seventy years who has never 
taken a dose of medicine and never seen arallroad. Strangely 
enough her name is Young—Betsy Young. 

—The cowboys continue to make trouble in the West. 
Last week a fight occurred in Phceaix, Arizona, in which 
three cowboys were captured and imprisoned. 

—On the 30th of July a Sunday concert was stopped at a 
garden in Worcester, Mass., by the City Marshal, on a charge 
of the proprietor ‘‘doinz business on the Lord's Day.” 

—Our American Consul at Dresden emplovs his elegant 
leisure in teaching a restaurant cook how to broil steaks and 
chops. A consulship must beeasy wirk. Quite like a picnic 
or camping out. : 

—The Twenty-second regiment, in camp at Peekskill-on- 
Hudson, gave a ballon the evening of Aug. 3, which proved 
a brilliant success. Chaplain Henry Ward Beecher was 
among the invited guests. 

—Leopold II., King of the Belgians, is plaintiff in a euit 
now pending in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. $340,- 
000 are involved, and the defendants are certain prominent 
Boston bankers and business men. 

—The second annual meeting of the American Tonic Sol-fa 
Association was held at Springfleld, Mass., July 27th. 
Reports were rendered of more than one hundred teachers 
and 40,000 students of the system in the United States. 

—Apropos of the English at Alexandria, and the assistance 
rendered them by the American marines, the N. Y. ‘‘ Herald” 
says, ‘It is the two Cleopatra needles that knit America and 
and England so closely together on the Egyptian coast." 

—The striking fever reached the boys of the Weetern 
Union Telegraph Co. in New York city this week, and they 
“struck” for ashort time on account of their wages being 
delayed. Matters were speedily set right and they have 
resumed. 

—Sefior Lorenzo Montufar, the Guatemalan Minister to 
the United States, has resigned his office, stating in a letter to 
President Barrios that ‘‘ he had not the honor of agreeing with 
him in many important points of Central American policy,” 
etc, etc. 

—Elephants have tempers in proportion to their bodies. 
Barnum’'s elephant ‘‘ Emperor” got mad in Troy on Thura- 
day Aug. 3, tried to set up a ecparate circus by himself, 
and in doing so ran at a furious pace through the streets, in- 
juring several people severely. 

—B8t. Louls has a boy murderer of twelve yeare, who killed 
his father at Kirkwood, July 7, in consequence of a quarrel 
for which he fancied his father punished him unjustly. He 
was tried for murder in the first degree on the 20th of Jaly, 
and a verdict of guilty was rendered. 

—Miss Hope Glenn, the contralto who is to come with 
Nilssen, bas met with great success at the various concert 
rooms of London. Shbe has sung in all the great oratorios, 
has a repertoire of twenty-five leading operas, and is a pupil of 
- Viardot. As stated last week, she is an American by birth. 

—A terrible rail-road accident occurred Aug, 4 near Pitts- 
birg, Pa , on a branch of the Baffalo, Pittsburg and Western 
Railroad. 8.x men were killed instantly, and thirteen, moet 
of whom were miners, were so severely injured that several 
of them cannot live. 

—A bandit has recently appeared in the Mount Desert 
Mountains. He made a successful raid on two Boston gentle- 
men, obtaining their watches acd money amounting bo $1,400. 
This is @ variation on the style of brigandage generally ino 
vogue there, if we may believe what we Lear of ‘stolen 
kisses,”’ “‘ secret meetings,” ‘‘moonligut raids,” victims,” 
** captured hearts and sich-like.” 

—Russian-isms.—Two Russian journalists have at last 
discovered the real, true and original inventor of the tele- 
phone. He is an eighteen-rear-old Russian peasant boy 
euphonjously named Fedor Fadejew Daniltechenko, residing 
in a village near Kiew. 

There is a-Russian countess in London who rejoices in the 
ca-arrhal appellation of Marsosushscwsnoff. Such a name 
is not to be sneezed at, but it is just the name to snec ze with. 
Try it once. 

According to the author of ‘' Through Siberia,” English is 
the best language for telegrapby, for by means of it more can 
be expreseed in fewer words than in any other. The Rys- 


— prefer to use English ratber than their own language 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. W. A. T. Smith, a colored clergyman, wes refused 
accommodation at a hotel in Providence, KR. 1. He will begin asuly 
at once under the Civil Rights law. 

—The Rev. Mr. Palmer, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Charch 
at Stafford Springr, Conn., preached a temperance sermon on July 30 
which will be priated for use in the nextelection, $72,000 ls said to 
be the sum annually expended for rum in that town. There are 
fourteen licensed liquor dealers in a town of 4,500 inhabitants, be- 
sides a number of unlicensed dealcra. The temperance people have 
lost ground during the past, and intend to work hard to recover it. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


~The rector of St. John’s P. FE. Charch at Clyde, N. Y., recently 
pr. ached in the Presbyterian Church on the * Sins of the tongur.” 

~ The Sisters of St. Mary (P. E.) make an appeal for funds to en- 
able them to continue the Seaside Hospital at Rockaway Beach. 
Subecriptions can be sent to No. 407 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. 

The Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, in New York, has received a letter from India, written in 
Hindoo, asking for aid and advice for the formation of a similar so- 
ciety at Calcutta. 

—A large public meeting waa held in the M. E. Charch at Saratoga, 
N. Y., on August 6, under the auspices of the New York Sabbath 
Committee, Addresses were made by Prof. Northrup of Yale Col- 
lege, and the Rev. B. F. Agnew of Philadelphia. 

—The Wilson Mission, at Eighth Street ard Avenue A, New York, 
has just received $15) to aid the dispensary and supply necesearies 
for the poor women and children who apply for ald. The money 
was sent by the guests of a Long Branch hotel. 

—Mr. Ira D. Sankey, who bas just returned from Scotland, and 
will sall on Angust 26 to join Mr. Moody in Wales, rang at Jerry 
McAuley'’s mission, Aug. 4, to the great gratification of those pres- 
ent. Mr. Sankey is in good health, and bis voice is as attractive as 
ever. 

—The Rev. Mr. James, pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Woodhaven, Long Island, was given permission to bold services in 
the schoolhouse at Rockaway Beach on Sunday. Services have been 
held for several Sundays, but last week he was informed he could 
not have the use of the building again. This would be a good fleld 
for home missionary work and church extension. 

—Every day brings new evidence of the increased interest of the 
children who have comfortable bomes, and the attendant blessing, 
im leas fortunate children; an interest that is not passive, but 
active. The Tribune” of August 2 printsaletterin which was 
jnclosed $6 forthe Fresh Alr Fund, the combined earnings of a 
Sunday-school class. The Brooklyn * Eagle” also expreeses the 
thanks of the managers of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum for the 
sim of $15.77, the proceeds of a fair given by seven little girls; and 
on July 31 a drinking fountain was put vp on Center Street, New 
York, by the Boys’ Loyal Legion Temperance Society, which Is 
composed of boys undér seventeen years of age. This interest ia, 
of course, largely due to the influence of parents and teacherr, and 
only proves the necessity of choosing subjects for home reading and 
conversation in which the young people can be interested, and that 
will open their sympathies and enlarge their views of life, 


THE WEST. 


~-Rev. A. G. Button, of Evanston, Ill, has given $1,000 to the 
Vermont Methodist College. 

—The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society bave 
secured the services of the Rev. John L. Maile, of Michigan, who 
will organize and aseist Sunday-echools in neighborhoods where it is 
not feasible to established a cbarch. 

—The annual meeting of the Congregational Association of Oregon 
and Washington Territories began at The Dalles, Oregon, July 13. 
The necessity of making some provision near bome for the education 
of young men to act in the capacity of missionarics was discussed, 
and a committee appointed to solicit funds and provide for theolog- 
ical instruction. The temperance question was discussed, and the 
importance of restrictive laws for the sale of liquor and the coopera- 
tion of the churches with the temperance leaders advised. 

—The following resolutions will be sent for adoption to the four 

annua! conferences of Lilinois : 
- Whereas, the Brewers and Distillers’ party have resoived not to 
vote for any man, irrespective of party, who is in favor of prohibi- 
tlon, and whereus the State Convention of the State of Illinois abso- 
lutely refused in any way to entertain the proposition of submitting 
the question of prohibition to a vote ef the people, thus bowing in 
deference to the rum power ; thorefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby withdraw our support from the Republl- 
can party, and pledge ourselves not to vote for any of its nominees 
unless they shall be pronounced prohibitionists. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


—Clark Cheater Otis, of Olivet, Mich., and a graduate of the last 
class from Yale Divinity School, has accepted a cai! to the church at 
Orange, Conn. 

—Catherine Elizabeth Terry, widow of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
died at Norwalk, Conn., July 30, aged seventy years. 

—Amory U. Bradford, of Montciair, N. J., will occupy the pulpit 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., during the month of Septem- 
ber. 
—fHi. R. Titus has been installed pastor of the Union Charch at 
Wilmington, Vt. 

—Edgar T. Farrill, of Providence, R. I., a recent graduate of An- 
dover Seminary, has accepted a call to the church at Hopkinton, 
N. H., and will be installed September 13. 

—George B. Safford has resigned the pastorate of the Third 
Charch at Burlington, Vt 

—Lewis J, Thomas, of Castine, Me., has resigned his pastorate 
and goes to Yale Seminary for further study. 

—Sidney K. B. Perkins, pastor of the church at South Royalton, 
Vt., has resigned, 

—Wilham C, Allen has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Webster, Mich. 

—Jobn V. Hickmott, of Angola, Ind., has accepted a call to the 
church a. North Adama, Mich. 

—Henry E. Brown, of Laneing, Mich., is acting as pastor of the 
newly organized church at St. Louis, Mich. Services are held in the 
Good Templars’ Hall. 

Dr. E. B. Fairchild, President of the Nebraska State University, 
has received a cal! to the charch at Manistee, Mich. 

—N. Dimic Glidden, of Oxford, Mich., has been installed pastor 
of the church at Hubbardston, Mich. 

—Frank H. Foster, of Springfield, Mass., has been offered the 
chair of Greek, at Middlebury College. 

—Henry 8. Sanford, pastor of the church at Brodhead, Wis., died 
suddenly July 81. A post-mortem examination revealed a quantity 
of arsenic in the stomach, Mr. Sanford inberiteg insanity fapm both 


fact. 
BAPTIST. 

—TH. Triett, of Vincentown, N. J., has accepted a call to the church 
at Dover, Del. 

~—Burton Wellesley Lockhart has accepted a call to the Second 
Church at Suffield, Conn., and will enter upon his duties at once. 

—Mr, Fisb, of Brooklin, Me., has resigned his pastorate. 

—A. L. Lockart has resigned the pastorate of the church at Fraok- 
lin, Ohio, 

~L. J. Denchfleld, of North Adams, Mass., who is about to sail as 
a missionary to Burmah, was preseated with a gold watch and hand- 
some Bible by his friends. 

—L. A. Platts, pastor of the Seventh Day Church at Westerly, R.I., 
has been offered the positions of editor of the ** Sabbath Recorder,” 
and the management of the interests of the American Sabbath Tract 
Society. 

— William C. Van Meter is going to Rome again. to take charge of 
the Sunday-school and Bible work in that city. 

—Charies F. Penny completed the twentieth year of his pastorate 
in the free church at Augusta, Me., with appropriate ceremonies. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Albert H. Balley, of Sheldon, Vt., has accepted the rectorship of 
the church at Richford, Vt. 

—James R. Sharp, Jr., bas resigned the rectorship of St. Luke’s 
Church at Roseville, N. Y. 

—Baker E. Folsom, of Jersey City, 'N. J, has accepted a call to 
St. John’s Church at Cold Spring, N. Y. 

—George H. Hibbard of Oneida, N. Y., has accepted the rectorship 
of Trinity Charch at South Norwich, Conn. 

—Charies R. Treat, of Greenwich, Conn., whe will soon be ad- 
mitted to orders, holds service in the chapel at Wakefield, R. I. 

—James E. Homas, rector of Christ Church at Manhasset, Long 
Island, died August 2, aged forty-nine years. 

—Haogh Miller Thompson, who was rector of Christ {Church, on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, seven years ago, and who since that time 
has been rector of Trinity Church at New Orleans, La., recently re- 
ceived a call to St. Luke’s Church at Rochester, N. ¥. When this 
was known to the vestry of the church at New Orleans every indace- 
ment was used to keep the rector; this, together with petitions signed 
by the Sanitary Commission, the Prison Commission and people of 
all denominations, convinces the Doctor that his work ils in New 
Orleans, and there he will remain for the present. 


PRESBYTERIAS. 


—Elisha M. Lewis, of Lincoln, Neb., bas accepted a call to the 
church at Firth, Neb. 

—Joha P, Scott, of Monticello, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
charch at Lebauon, Ohio, 

—Jadson Swift, of White Pigeon, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
«church at Allegan, Mich. 


——W.E. Boggs, of Atlanta, Ga., has been tendered the chair of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Charth Government in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Columbua, 8. C. 

—M. D. Jump, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Ben- 
nington, Vt., has received a call to the church at Lansingburg, N.Y. 

—Robert W. Allen, who for many years was pastor of the Old 
School rresbyterian Church at Jacksonville, Ills., died in that city 
July 29, aged sixty-five years. 

OTHER CHURCIIES. 

—J. R. Damble has attached the Charch 
which he established at Bridgeport, Conn., on account of sa’ary due 
him. The members were about to sell the church, hence this move- 
ment on the part of the ex-pastor. 

— Patrick F. Dealy, 8. J., of the Charch of St. Francis Xavier, has 
been appointed President of St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. 

—Dr. H. B. Ridgaway (Methodist Episcopa)) will enter upon bis 
daties as professor in Garrett Biblical! Institute at Evanston, Ill., in 
September. 

—Mr. Forbes (Unitarian), of Westboro, Mass., has resigned, and 
accepted a call to the church at Arlington, Mase. 

—Ilenry Bianchard (Universalist), pastor of the Shawmat Avenue 
Charch at Boston, has accepted a call to the church at Portland, Me. 

—J. Brenenstuh! (Christian), of Washburn, has accepted a call 
to the church at Muir, Mich. 

—Mr. Trippet (Methodist Episcopal), of Drew Seminary, has been 
appointed pastor of a charch at Mount Freedom, N. J. 

—R. T. Sawyer (Universalist), of Milford, Mass., has received a cal! 
to the church at Quincy, Mass. 

—U. B. Davis (Christian), of Calcago, has accepted a call to San 
Antonio, Texas. 

—Samael Bel! (Unitarian), of Saronv@le, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the church at Great Falls, N. H. 

— James Chambers, pastor for the past seven years of the church 
at Sberbarne, N. Y., surprised his people on July 30 by reading his 
resignation. At the meeting called to consider the resignation, the 
churca voted to continue the pastor’s salary for three months, as an 
evidence of their regard and esteem. 


CHURCERES, NEW AND RENEWED. 

—The Baptist Charch at Monroe, Mich., have paid off their entire 
debt. The sum of $500 has been raised for the purpose of build- 
ing a recto-y at Ishpenning, Mich.——The corner-stone for a new 
P. E. Church was laid at Harbor Springs, Mich., by Bishop Gillespie, 
on Jaly 16.——The Committee of the Western Diocese of Micaigan 
have pledged the sum of $795 toward the support of a general mis- 
sionary in the diocese.——The new Congregational Charch at Banks, 
Mich, is nearly completed.——The M. E. Church at Plainville, 
Conn., is completed.——-The corner-stone of the new M. E. Charch 
on Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., was laid August 1.——The 
Hope Congregat'ona!l Charch at Springfield, Maas., are about to erect 
a cew building, and the Baptist will erect a new building on State 
Street.——'Ihe birst Congregational Church at Westfield, Maes., is 
being renovated at a cost of $3,500.—~The First Congregational 
Church at Springfield, Mass., the Rev. Charlies H. Abbott, pastor, 
was opened July 80 for service. The church, which has been under- 
going txtensive repairs and alterations, has been closed for four 
months.——The Reformed Episcopal Church of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, Brooklyn, have nearly completed their bailding on the corner 
of Marcy Avenue and Keap Street. The membership is made up 
largely of the disaffected members of Calvary P. E. Church.—— 
The First Presbyterian Charch of Indianapolis has succeeded in 
paying the $16,000 mortgage on their church._—-The new M. E. 
Church at Mount Pieasant, Mich., will cost $1%,000,——The M. E. 
Church at Utica, Mich., has been renovated and repaired,——-The 
First Presbyterian Church of New Lots, Long Island, worshiping at 
present in a private residence, are about to build a charch.——The 
first Baptist Charch (colored) in Western Pennsylvania was dedicated 
August 6,at Pittsburg. The pastor, the Rev. Wm. H. Marshall, 
ballt the church himself, with the ald of a helper. He has been 
working on the building five moaths.——A new M. E. Charch will 
be bailt the coming season by the congregation of the West End 
M. E. Church ‘at Jersey City.——A Union 
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THE NEW BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 


If anything ean ever discourage a Scotch heresy 
bunter we should think Dr. Begg would be discour- 
aged. Ile got on the scent of Dr. Robertson Smith, 
who was quietly instructing a few theological students 
in the not very large or widely-known University at 
Aberdeen, and succeeded in depriving him of the chair 
without giving him atrial. Forthgith the whole re- 
ligious world begins to ask curious:y, What is this new 
and dangerous heresy which has developed in the soil 
of the land of John Knox? and the press, religious and 
secular, discuss it far and wide. The silenced profes- 
sor is invited to deliver popular lectures on Old Testa- 
ment history in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; the first 
series is so successful that it is followed by another ; 
both series are printed in Great Britain and straight- 
way reprinted in the United States: the public interest 
compels every minister to cultivated eongregations, 
whether progressive or conservative, to acquaint him- 
self with the new criticism; and Dr. Robertson Smith, 
from being the comparatively unknown instructor toa 
little class of unfledged ministerial students in a 
corner of Scotland, becomes lecturer to the Church 
Universal. 

Nor is his heresy in the least abated. Such an ex- 
perience as Dr. Robertson Smith has passed through 
usually produces one of two effects on the victim. 
Sometimes it frightens him, and he retracts his heresy 
or Veils it in less obnoxious forms. Sometimes it in- 
flames him with wrath or with self-conceit, or with 
both, obscures his vision, transforms him from a 
teacher into a combatant, and so ends at once his 
p>werand his usefulness. Dr. Begg has, happily, been 
powerless to infliet either injury upon Dr. Smith. This 
second volume, like its predecessor, is as calm and 
quiet as if the author had never known a contro- 
versy. He neither defends nor assails; he neither 
retracts nor antagonizes; he quietly pursues the 
even tenor of his way, applying to the elucidation 
of Scripture the position which he had before quietly 
taken, and for which he had been condemned not 
without a hearing, but without a trial—or, to speak 
more accurately, despite a trial and ar acquittal. That 
position is, indeed, somewhat more distinctly stated in 
this volume thanin its predecessor. It is the principle of 
evolutionism applied to Biblical criticism. A com- 
monly received church theory of Scripture has been 
that God made a complete and perfect revelation of 
his nature, his will, and his redeeming purpose, to 
Adam ; that by tradition from this revelation pagan 
nations learned all they have ever known concerning 
God and immortality; the revelation included not only 
the whole moral law, but a command to observe the 
Sabbath and quite adequate information concerning 
the provision to be made in Christ Jesus for the for- 
giveness of sins; the descendants of Adam forgot the 
revelation, and God repeated it with amplifications 
to and through Moses; aad the subsequent history of 
Israel is a history of its forgetfulmess and apostasy, 
and of God’s renewing of the familiar message through 
his prophets. Dr. Robertson Smith, without attacking 
or directly impugning this assumption, quietly ignores 
it. He assumes that revelation was a developmént of 
truth, that it was no meteor breaking suddenly upon 
the earth and then going out in darkness, but a sun 
gradually rising upon the world with steadily increas- 
ing illumination. ‘‘ The mere physical fact of parent- 
age is but asmall element in the meaning of the words 
father and son; the greater part of what these words 
involve, as used between a loving father and son, lis 
in the relation of affection and reverence, which is 
not of mere physical origin, but grows up with th: 
growth and training of the child. Thus the analogics 
which the Bible itself presents as our guides in under- 
standing the work of Divine grace lead us to cap ct 
that revelation must have a history, conformed tg !.43 
of human nature, and limited by the universal ruie 
that every permanent spiritual and moral relation must 
grow up by slow degrees, and obey a principle of in- 
ternal development.” Thus stated this is a very in- 
nocent looking principle; but impartially though 
cautiously applied it is seen at once to be destructive 
of old methods of Biblical criticism, and constructive 
of a method radically new. Adam was not a perfect 
theologian whose lost science we are to attempt to re- 
cover. Even Moses knew less about the future state and 
the true nature of God and stood in less near relation 
to him than the devout and humble désciple of to-day. 
‘*The religion of the Hebrews has to do with this life, 
not with the life to come.” Their ideas respecting the 
future “‘are just the same ideas as are found among 
the other nations.” ‘*The Hebrew doctrine of retribu- 


* The Propheta of [erael, and their Placa in History to the Clos 
of the Bighth Century B. C. Right Lectures by W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D, (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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tion is essentially a doctrine of retribution on earth.” 
Their ideas respecting God are equally germs. ‘“‘It 
would be a fundamental mistake to suppose that the 
traditional faith in an ancestral God, round which 
Moses rallied his brethren, included any developed 
metaphysical conceptions such as are associated with 
the idea of a spiritual God.” ‘‘ Jehovah is not gener- 
ally spoken of in the older parts of the Hebrew litera- 
- ture as the absolutely one God, Fut only as the one 
God of Israel; and it is taken to be quite natural and 
a matter of course that other nations have other 
gods.” The theocracy was not an idea peculiar to the 
Mosaic system ; on the contrary, *‘ the word theocracy 
expresses precisely that feature in the religion. of 
Israel which it had in common with the faiths of sur- 
rounding nations.” The difference between Judaism 
and paganism consisted not in theology or ceremonial, 
but ‘‘in a personal difference between Jehovah and 
other gods,” and that a difference ‘‘not of a meta- 
physical but of a directly practical nature; it was not 
defined once for all in a theological dogma, but made 
itself felt in the attitude which Jehovah actually took 
up towards Israel in those historical dealings with His 
nation to which the \ ords of the prophets supplied a 
commentary.” The prophets themselves were not 
perfectly equipped theologians, knowing the whole 
truth, and knowing it perfectly. Each one contributed 
one stone toward the ten.ple whose divine archi- 
tecture as a completed whole no one of them com- 
prehended. Amos looks on Jehovah as ‘‘ the Creator 
and God of the universé¢, who dispenses the lot of all 
nations, and vindicates the laws of righteousness over 
the whole earth. Hosea has no such universal 
starting point; he deals with the subject not from the 
outside inwards, but from the heart outwards. Jeho- 
vah’s love to His own is the deepest thing in religion, 
and every problem of faith centers in it.” Of course 
such isolated sentences as these do not give the reader 
a fair idea of the book. They are its most radical 
utterances, and therefore represent 1t as much more 
radical than it really is. But they serve to illustrate 
the author’s fundainental principle; no wonder that 
its calm enunciation an practical application made 
every individual hair of Dr. Begg stand on end. 

The truth of Dr. Robertson Smith’s assumption we 
do not propose here to discuss ; still less the correctness 
of some of his applications. We think he makes more 
of the forensic idea in Hebrew thought than the facts 
warrant; that he recognizes too little the fundamental 
difference between the pagan conception of God as na- 
ture and the Jewish conception as a personal Spirit 
supreme over nature; that his interpretation of the 
Hebrew conception of sin is hardly sustained by his 
quotations; that the prophets had a dim notion of 
truths about nature, God, and the future state, charac- 
teristic of men of great poetic and spiritual insight, 
which they could not themselves formulate, and for 
which he hard'y makes sufficient account. But con- 
cerning his fundamental position, that Hebrew history 
is the history not of the loss and recovery either of 
truth or character, but of its gradual development from 
secd forms, four things may be said with assurance: 
(1) That it brings Biblical criticism, and therefore 
Biblical history, into agreement with the best modern 
thought, and makes science and revelation confirm 
instead of antagonizingeach other; (2) thatit removes 
miany mora! difficulties in the Biblical narrative which, 
on the old assumption of a perfected and complete rev- 
elation, are insuperable, despite much special pleading ; 
(3) that it adds greatly to the interest of the Scripture 
narrative, by bringing it intu line with human life and 
making it a part of God’s greater book of providence, 
added to every day in human experience ; (4) and last, 
but not least, it renders the Bible a really more edifying 
book, by diverting the thought of the student from the 
mere form and words to the spiritual truth and mean- 
ing ; from the ceremonial to the life; from metaphysical 
conceptions of God to God himself. It 1s certain that 
no minister can understand the latest word which 
radical but reverent scholarship has to say about the 
Bible without comprehending Dr. Robertson Smith’s 
method, nor read this book without getting from it a 
view both broad.and fresh of the work of the Old 
Testament prophets in gradually unveiling the truth of 
God to God's people. 


Studies in Science and Religion. By G. Frederick Wright. 
(Anaover: Warren F. Draper.) This work while rightly 
named “ Studies,” implying a somewhat miscellaneous treat- 
ment, isa valuable addition to the apparatus for general 
knowledge in itsdepartment. The author is known throngh 
his previous writings asesone who combines a deeply evangel- 
ical Christian belief with an acutely investigative intellect 
and a careful study of natural facts and scientific treatises. 
The reader, early impressed with his freedom from prejudice 
and his singleness of aim for truth, follows his course of 
thought with trustfulness which he will find no cause to 
regret. itis pleasant to see in a religious writer so lively a 
sympathy with the methods of science and with the enthusiasm 
of scientific men. Here is nothing on the one hand of rash con- 
cession, or on the other of timidity or narrowness, We are 


spared the usual long-drawn rhetorical announcement, sol- | 


emn and swelling as though it brought some new discovery, 
thata true science cannot contradict relgion; after which 
announcement we always expect to hear that nearly all 
modern science docs contradict religion, and therefore is not 
ecience. This little book, not using such a truism to estab- 
lish such a prejudice, gives tho most important data of mod- 
ern science for which its subject calls, and then states the 
principles on which these have been handled by prominent 
scientists, with various helpful hints and candid suggestions. 
Of the seven chapters, four are given to a discussion of Dar- 
winiem, which we commend as true discussion, neither advo- 
cacy nor attack, though showing the arguments on both sides 
in a form most serviceable for popular reference. Yet the 
treatment is not colorless or non-committal, as will be seen by 
the chapter on ‘‘ Some Analogies between Calvinism and Dar- 
winism.”’ The author's Calvinism is not extreme; yet it is 
sufliciert to stir in his discerning mind a philosophical sym- 
pathy for the later science whose constructive p: inciples have 
such analogy with those of that stern, massive, self-consist- 
ent, firmly knit system of scientific naturalism in doctrine 
which Protestant Christendom has so largely accepted as a 
revelation from heaven. The author's sympathy here works 
no bias in his judgment: he merely points out with interest- 
ing and instructive suggestion the lines of the analogy; upon 
which we are tempted to say (conceding of course that im both 
systems there is a presentation of truth) that if either of these 
two systems of science resembled the other a little less it 
might be more likely to stand as the large and complete pres- 
entation of the truth whose life is that of the living God. 
The essay on Prehistoric Man gives a valuable collection of 
facts on a disputed field. The deductions presented seem to 
us sound; though only the few specialists can speak with 
authority on the subject. There are serviceable maps show- 
ing glacial action. The book is well printed, but its contents 
arc worthy of a better quality of paper, and the maps are 
coarser than is desirable. 

On Horseback. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) So far 
as skill in horsemanship may be acquired by reading and in- 
struction gained from books, there could be no better guide 
than the rules, advice und knowledge to be found in this work. 
It is divided into two parts, the first of which, entitled ‘‘On 
the Road,” familiarizes one with the use aud equipment of a 
horse and the whole round of action necessary from the time 
of mounting, through various emergencies on the road, to the 
time of dismounting. Part second; entitled, ‘‘In the School” 
treats of the training of the horse for the eaddle chiefly, and 
to the occasional rider will not be of such interest as Part 
First. The author is Mr. Edward L. Anderson, who has 
already contributed to the rather limited field of horse litera- 
ture two books, ‘‘How to Ride” and ‘A System of School 
Riding for Horses,”’ of which two,works the present is a com- 
bination and rearrangement. There is a notion generally 
prevailing that the school system of training both for horse 
and rider is ‘‘ fanciful and useless, if not positively mischiev- 
ous.” Mr. Anderson combats this notion by showing the im- 
portance of a thorough method in the training of horses for 
the saddle, and in answering with much wisdom and common- 
sense the objections th&t are raised against the systems of the 
schools. ‘*The general rules of the art,” says Mr. Anderson, 
“are the results of ages of experiment, and it is doubtful 
whether @ an would ever, by his unaided efforts, reach any 
great proficiency in riding. One may consider himself to be 
self-taught; but the fact is that nearly every thing he knows 
about riding is derived from imitating those who have in 
some way gained a knowledge of proper usages, and after- 
wards by deducing natural sequences from these established 
rules.” 

William Penn. By Robert J. Burdette. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) This is the third volume of the series 
entitled *‘ Lives of American Worthies.” Like its predeces- 
sors, itis a serio-comic biography intrusted toa professed 
humorist, who of course is required to maintain his reputa- 
tion. The result is what might have been expected. We 
neither have a trustworthy life of an eminent and remark- 
able man, nor @ book funny enough or amusing enough to 
justify its own existence upon that ground. In one sense the 
author has not slighted his work. He has been at consider- 
able pains and research to familiarize himself with bis sub - 
ject, and there are many facts of interest aod value recorded 
upon his pages, but the effect is spoiled by the constant and 
incongruous introduction of intended witticisms, which 
in general fall short of fulfilling the intention. It is difficult 
to detect how it is ia any very great degree provocative of 
mirth to read of Gulielma Penn, even in connection with her 
death, and ber husband's encomium upon her character, as 
“Gali.” Neither does putting into the mouth of the merry 
monarch—*‘‘ who never said foolish thing "—such utterly 
idiotic slang as ‘‘in your mind, you will” strike the un- 
biased reader as particularly side-splitting in its tendency. 
If we are to take this as a specimen of what is to follow, the 
announcement that four more volumes are “in rapid prep- 
aration” will not arouse a very ardent anticipation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Thoreau is said to have worn a number seven hat. 

—R. Worthington is about to publish a new volume of 
poems by Swinburne. 

—A striking bust of the historian Lanfrey, by the sculptor 
Mezzara, has been placed in the town hall of Chambéry, his 
native place. 

—It is very pleasant news that Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son is completing a new novel at Baden Baden. It will have 
a host of readers. 

—Do not fail to read Mrs. Oliphant’s “‘ Literary History of 
England, published by Macmillan & Co. It is one of the best 
works of the year. , 

—*‘ Troilus and Cressida,” with notes by William J. Rolfe, 
A. M., is added to the ‘English Classics” series published by 
Harper & Brothers. 


—A cheap American edition of Prof. Watt's reply to Rob- 
ertson Smith's Lectures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church has just been issued by Whittaker, New York. 

-—Late additions to ** Harper's Franklin Square Library ™ 
are David Christie Murray's new novel, ‘‘A Model Father,” 
and ‘‘ Marjory,” by the author of ‘‘ James Gordon's Wife.” 

—‘* Our Continent” continues to furnish its readera with 
very attractive matter both in prose and verse. Judge 
Tourgee’s pen is noticeably active, and is doing some excel- 
ent work. 

—The American Tract Society have nearly ready for issue 
a cheap edition of ‘‘ Hanna's Life of Christ." It will be the 
complete book, on good paper, with all the cuts of the origi 
val edition, and will be published at a very low figure. 

—The new Christmas publication of Mesers. Harper & 

Brothers will contain forty pages double the size of the page 
of ‘Harper's Weekly.” It will have a very beautifal and 
attractive cover, designed by Elibu Vedder and Alfred Par- 
sons. 
—The ‘‘ Pern Monthly ” has ceased to exist, and is to be 
regretted as an enterprise undertaken in good faith and 
dealing with a more serious line of topica than the ordinary 
magazine. At one time it seemed as if the advocacy of pro- 
tection was ita chief raison d'etre. 

—Fuank & Wagnalls have in press ‘‘ The Schaff-Herzog En- 
cyclopwedia of Religious Knowledge,” of which Dr. Philip 
Schaff is the editor. It is based on the ‘‘ Real-Encyklopiidie 
fiic Protestantische Theolegie and Kirche” of Herzog, Plitt, 
and Hauck, with the full approbation of these editors. 

—‘* The Seven Heroines of Christendom,” according to 
Prof. Charles Duke Yonge, are Joan d’Arc, Margaret of 
Anjou, Isabella of Castile, Flora Macdonald and Marie An- 
toinette, whose careers he has briefly epitomized under that 
title. The book is pnblished by W. Swan Lounenschein & 
Co., London. 

—Henry Holt & Co., who are, as readers of The Christian 
Union know, the publishers of au increasingly valuable list 
of books, are now settled in their new quarters at No. 29 
West Twenty-third Street. “heir rooms are very attractive, 
with every provision for carrying on their business with com- 
fort to their customers. 

—The Angust sumber of *‘Our Dumb Animals,” just pub- 
lished, contains full directions, illustrated by cuts, ‘‘ How to 
Kill Domestic Animals Humanely.” To supply the publie 
the Society has printed 5,000 extra copies. Each person 
owning a domestic animal can obtain a copy without charge 
by calling or sending to the Society's oflice, 96 Tremont 8t., 
Boston. 

—The bi-monthly ‘“‘ Lettres Chretiennes,” published at 
Lille, is hereafter to contain an analysis, prepared by M. 
Ulysse Chevalier, of periodicals and of the transactions of 
learned societies, over two hundred in number, so far us they 
contain articles on the subjects which this periodical treats ; 
namely, literature, criticism, education, the defense of relig- 
jon, and philological gr historical learning. 

—B. Quaritch will publish in five octavo volumes a memo- 
rial edition of the works of Thomas Bewick, produced at 
Newcastle, by the special desire of Miss Bewick. It is to be 
the work of a Newcastle press—in fact, produced in Bewick's 
own house—and printed on paper made at a local mill, with 
impressions from the original wood-blocks with which bis 
‘* Birds,” Quadrupeds,” and “sop’s Fables” were illus- 
trated. Only 650 copies will be struck off. 

—Harper & Brothers will pubijish in a few days ‘‘ Outlines 
of Ancient History,” by P. V. N. Myers, A. M. It is a com- 
prehensive volume of histories of nations prior to the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire in the fifth century. The author 
bas aimed at tracing distinct periods of growth rather than at 
giving the details of special dynasties or the chronicles of 
petty wars. His work has the effect, consequently, of a 
manual of civilization, and as such will be found to afford 
moat interesting and instructive reading, 

—The “Annual Register’ for 1851 (London: Rivingtons) 
is sure to be a much-consulted volume of the series, so mary 
germs of great political changes are contained in it. The 
Parliamentary revolution begun by the Parnellites in fight- 


-ing the Land bill; the short-lived Ministry of Gambetta ; the 


French occupation of Tunis, of which the real causes are 
clearly set forth; the military coups d'etat in Egypt; the 


assaeeination of the Tsar Alexander; the assassination of 


Garficid—these are some of the events which will not soon 
be forgotten, and whose consequences will form the staple 
of the history of the current year, when it comes to be writ- 
ten for the next volume of the ‘‘ Register.” 

—The official announcement concerning the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens states that the school 
year will extend from October 5 to June 1, and members will 
be required to prosecute their studies during the whole of 
this time in Greece, under the superintendence of the Direc- 
tor (Prof. W. W. Goodwiv). During the reet of the year 
they may study where they please. The school studies will 
be definite, and one or more theses yearly, will be ezpected 
upon them from each student. There will be no school fees, 
but also no scholarships except such as may be offlered by 
individual colleges. The School will extend reasonable 
facilities to Americans residing in Greece but not formally 
enrolled as students. | 

—The art of advertising, which is a most complex and diffi- 
cult one, seems to bave reached the climax of perfection in a 
book which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have recently 
issued, entitled “ Picturerque B. & 0.” It only needs to be 
bound in cloth to become an attractive volume for the library 
or the parlor table. It is full of exquisite engravings, the 
drawings for which were furnished by Thomas Moran, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, Sol. Estinge, and others; and the read- 
ing matter is not less interesting than the engravings. What 
makes the volume still more attractive is its merely nominal 
price of fifty cents. Those of our readers who have any ap- 
preciation for the engraver's art would do well to purchase 4 
copy. It may be obtained of the American News Company, 
New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS TOBACCO A PURIFIER? 


Sir: In your issue of August 3, a com- 
munication is printed under the caption, 
‘Tobacco No Nuisance,” signed ‘‘ J. H., 
M. D.” Perhaps no other reply to him 
is necessary beyond that which The 
Christian Union has already bestowed— 
the printing of his remarks withouta 
word of comment. But it is not always 
wise to leave such articles to refute them- 
selves. Loud words do not convince the 
thoughtful, but they may deceive the 
ignorant. 

Your critic says that articles like the 
‘*Why Not?” editorial do not often ap- 
pear in journals of the character of The 
Christian Union. Now, in my humble 
opinion, the sooner the religious press fol- 
low the example of The Christian Union 
in printing articies on such crying but 
much neglected evils, the nearer will 
they approach to the position which The 
Christian Union occupies among the 
religious newspapers of the country, and 
the sooner will they win the gratitude 
ofthe vast number who suffer from the 
aggressions of the selfish and ignorant. 

But “J. I.” wonders itis that 
articles on the tobacco question must in- 
evitably contain such expressions as 
‘nasty,’ vile,’ ‘foul,’ ‘ pestilent,’ ‘ pollut- 
ing,’ ‘poisonous,’ etc.” I will tell him. 
It is because writers on that question are 
addicted to calling a spade a spade, and 
not an “agricultural implement.” It is 
because those writers like to use words 
which stand for facts. It is because 
writers on that questiou have been given 
noses wherewith to smell, eyes wherewith 
to see, brains wherewith to think, words 
witb which to clothe their thoughts, and 
common sense by tvhich to direct their 
use. It is because they speek truth that 
their articles contain those expressions. 
** J.H.” wants proof that these adjectives 
are rightly applied. It would seem 
scarcely necessary to argue the point 
with a man whose five senses are unim- 
paired. Let him walk out into the s'reet 
or into a ‘“‘ gentleman’s” waiting room at 
a railroad depot, and inhale the stifling 
substance which issues from the black 
and grimy pipe of a laboring man, ob- 
serving carefully the associated concomi- 
tants; let him sample the effluvia from 
the successive grades of ‘old veterans,” 
cheap cigars, penny cigarettes; let him 
inhale the aroma and «see the effects of 
tobacco smoke pickled and then exuded 
from clothes, from lungs, from tissue, 
from the very soul of the smoker; and 
then let him lift himself above his preju- 
dices for a moment and ask whether 
those expressions are misapplied. 1 have 
no fear of the result. 

** Tobacco smoke is not vile, noxious, 
poisonous, etc.; it does not contaminate 
the air, but tends to purify it.” What 
effect has it on air that is already pure ? 
Does it purify that ? or does it poison it? 
As to its being a poison, 1 quote fromthe 
London ‘‘ Times” : 


A series of experiments has been recently con- 
ducted by Herr Kiasling, of Bremen, with the view 
of ascertaining the proportions of nicotine and 
other poisonous substances in the smoke of cigars. 
He specifies as strongly polsonous constituents 
carbonic oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, pruseic 
acid, piccoline bares, and nicctine. The first four, 
however, are present in comparatively small qaan- 
tity, eo that the poisonous character of the smoke 
may be almost ex.lusively attributed to the large 
proportion of nicotine present, of which a relatively 
large portion passes off with the smoke. 


If nicotine is a poison, it is hard to es- 
cape the conclusion ‘at tobacco smoke 
is poisonous; but lest some intelligent 
disciple of Esculapius should question 
the first clause, I will quote from W. A. 
Axon, in “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
March, 1873: ‘* The nicotine in one ci- 
gar, if extracted and administered in a 
pure state, would suffice to kill two men.” 

But—‘‘ It is an antiseptic principle, tak- 
ing up and destroying poisons in the air.” 
If it is true that tobacco smoke is an 
antiseptic, it is also true that arsenic and 
sulphur are antiseptics; but who wants 


to be fumigated with brimstone or choked 
with arsenic because they are antisep- 
tics ? 

I will close by placing against the opin- 
ion of “J. 11., M.D.,” that of the late Dr. 
John H. Griscom, President of the New 
York Society for the Advancement of 
Science and Ast, and for twenty-three 
years Attending Physician of ithe New 
York Hospital: ‘‘If every human being 
should understand and appreciate the 


true value of pure air when inhaled, and 


the injurious influence of any foreign 

substance when absorbed into the blood 

through the lungs, the writer hereof can- 

not doubt that tobacco-smoking would 

be totally discarded voluntarily, and per- 

haps legally.” H. H. M. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A COOLING DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: It 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of medicine, and 
in nervous diseases I know of no preparation 
to equal 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 ps. ..830 00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces... 7 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 4 pe. 8 

— Decorated French China Tea Sets, 4 am 12 

r Seta, 11 pleces, $4.25; white » 

White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pe.. . iM 

Silver-plated Dinner Kuives, per doz........... 3 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GCODS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price- aaa mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed on Car or Steamer free of charye. 
Sent O. O. D. or P. O. Money Urder. 


Solid Silver. 


Made by the GornnamM MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 
alte should be for sale in the stock of 
srem.ing first-class Jeweler in the 
United States, and if purchasers insist upon 
having this make of goods they will be sure 
of securing the best quality of ware made 


925/ 1000 while, if they accept any other 
trade mark, there is eo such absolute guaran- 
tee, other makers having two, and sometimes 
three different grades of goods, but the 
Gorham Trade Mark is never used on any 
other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M'F’G COMPANY, 
SILVEKSMITHS. 
No. 37 SQUARE. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U.S 


$100 Library $4,° 


Until October Ist, $4.75 buys a library of 190 
volumes of choicest #1 to $1.50 Sunday- 
echool books, sent postpaid. Books|! cat- 
a ogued and numbered, put rpi) pamphlet 
form : wite stitched : light and flexible; wi!l 
or tlast most expensive. One haadred and 
fifty-six books now ixeved. Catalogne free, 
Ramp book and |ibrary 
per cent. 


Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MAWUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Mtreet. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Billi and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and 8 Spring Back Diaries on 


All kinds of lt, Spencerian 
Steel Pens. 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- Lat. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birticay Corde from 2c to 


reg 


WY 
S 
J 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


Ten Nights in 2 
Bar 


work, with eight ilinstrations, in ches 
forva ‘just as evod for the reading) sold for 
$i—lowest price ever sold, (see Potter 
list)—and THIRTY-NINE extra copies 
to distribute sent (all postpaid), Most 
thrilling and forcible temp rince Look ex- 
tant. Coatenothing to scatter it on this 
av. The Temperance Kevola- 
thom, 4 Adams Street, Chicago. 
For Summer of 


E.P.Roe sv: 


A euperb stoc: of Petgrown Strawberry 
Plants. Plant now for Strawberries next June. 
A large and fine stock of the celebrated Bidwell, 
Jersey Queen, Manchester and Seneca 
Queen. All the new and standard Small Fruite 
and Grape Vines. Address, 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


ever made. Whether 
pe ready now or not to 
ae go WEST to par- 
ticipate apply for 
information AT 


poe Enterprise Colony, 234 B' way, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 

Vol. 41. 

Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 

ForDesc riptiveCir. 


SAW MILLS 


THE AULTMAN & TAXLOR OO. Manstield 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circniars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


SHORTHAND 


CHURCH EQ UIPMENT. 
HUROH 


fllustrated 
CATALOGUE 


The Best is Chea 


P.O. Box 3127. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

Faevorably known to the public since 
pie26. Church,Chapel, Schvol, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and P 


MENEELY & CQ., WEST TROY, ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!:s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete, FULLY 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. . 
Send for Circular and Price Ltst. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
$20 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosi.a, 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Pertecuy Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novei 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 


hysicians. 
Por sale by al! leading dealers. 
PRICE BY MAIL, 50. 
4 Lady Agents wanted. 


HARMO ad by 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF | 
ENDFOR CIRCULAR. E TOURJEE. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


REFUNDED FOY,WAR HAVEN, 
MUSI BRANCHES, LANGUAGES. 
ARTS. ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 
INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 
RARE ADVANTAGES. LOW RATES. 
make Nev 
Biood. 4 will change the bb od in 
the entiresystem in three months. Anyyj 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to iz! seeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thi 
be ssible. Sent by mail for 8 letter statups. 
i JOH NSO! Boston, 


ly Bangor, M 


Ri} EN’ CONCORDANCE, 


DAVID C. COOK. St.. bic 
MORPHINE HABIT 
No pay till evred, Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cures State case, ‘Dr. 
Mi Qe un Mich. 
Patent Powerful Cartridges 
for blowing up stumps, 
rocks, mining, 
Cartitdge Co. 
Write, Louis, s, Mo. 


BIG PAY ‘to sell our Rubber Printing § Stam 
Samples free. Bros. & Cleveland land. 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES”’ bran’ new book, just wre ona 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


andest chance ever offered to you. Introduction a 
GEN. N. RMAN. This Superdly / Wustrated, First-class an 
Thrillmg work outeella all others 10 AJ 1, and is the fastes: sed 
ling b« wk ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders adam 
17th in prea. Firet AG EN TS WANTE 
Territory and F-rtra Terms given. Send for carculare 
oA DW OL TMINGTON & Martford, Coun. 


Employment for,, Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspen:ler CSmpany of Cin- 
cinnati are now —~ turing anc “ ducin 
their new Suppert.re “or 
and their unequaled Skort 

or Ladies, and want reliable lady ayents to sell 
oe in ev household. Our agents every- 
here meet with ready success and make hand- 
some ~Vrite once and se- 

@ cure exclusive cerritor 

City Ce., Cinclanati, 

Gf Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. 


IMMEDIATELY? 

WAN 25 Young Mea and Womes to 
prepare for Special Positicasas 

Book-kaepers, Penmez, Salesmez, Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stam p, COB8’S COLLEGE, Painesvitie,O 


AGENTS wanted forthe tmmensely lar book, The 
Lives of ali the Presiclents of the U.5 *. Complete 
ta one large elegant !llustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
sen wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALL&STT BOOK Portland, Maine 


Those ansivering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Oo., Boston, Masa., for 
Furniture. 


| Publisher by stating tnat they saw it 


Advertisement in tie Christian Uniea, 


des 
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iH. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
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Financial Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


There are two points of view fro which 
to discuss the situation in business and 
financial circles. The one, a near point, 


and the other a more distant, but, as: 


conditions indicate, a scarcely less reli- 
able one. In the observations made from 
the nearer point, we find that a move- 
ment upward has been made in security 
values in anticipation of the more favor- 
able conditions promised by the new 
crops, until prices have pretty well dis 
counted the first flush of prosperity which 
is-now being realized by the railroads, 
and generally by the community, (from 
the promised movements of the earlier 
crops to market. For a year we were 
suffering from depression caused from 
the adverse circumstances of the situa- 
tion, the shortage in the crops of 1881, 
with the consequent shipments of 
gold abroad, and the suspense attending 
the growth of this year’s crop on which 
so much depends. From this suspense we 
have awakened, and caught the spirit of 
a coming prosperity, and now that this 
has been felt to a considerable extent we 
may leok fora short period of waiting 
for ihe actual fulfillment of the new year’s 
prospects. When the roads shall, by 
their earnings, indicate that they are 
actually reaping 4 rich harvest from the 
impetus of the new crop (and this will 
be before long) there will be a great 
stimulus given to all industries and fo 
prices for everything at all speculative— 
excepting breadstuffs,and products which 
the new crop is to supply in so great an 
abundance. Tsis last result, we believe, 
is as sure as anything in the future. 
‘Ihe duration and extent of such a move- 
ment, based on a real cause, we cannot, 
of course, foretel], but that we have only 
experienced the forerunver in the first 
advances made seems very clear. 

There are contingencies, such as we 
named in our last—the problematical de- 
mands on the money market here from 
the European markets is one of them—but 
nothing can permanently staythe activities 
of this country when it has given to it the 
element of an immense production and a 
market for its products. Tais latter con- 
dition will hardly be a doubtful one if 
the war in Ezypt continues or extends 
into a European struggle. What may 
be our yearly resources in the single item 
of wheat is of course yet unsettled. Care- 
ful men are estimating the aggregate win- 
ter and spring wheat crop at 660 000,000 
bushels. This is assuming that our 
spring wheat crop will equal per acre 
that of the winter crop. Our wheat yield 
for 1880—the best year in the history of 
the country for crops—was 498 000,000 
bushels; that for last year was only 38v,- 
000,000 bushels. If the above estimate 
is correct, or an approximation, and the 
cotton and corn crops should furnish an 
average harvest, the prospect for our 
foreign trade in the exportation of prod- 
ucts assumes great proportions. It 
would not be a question of a few mill- 
ions in our favor over last year, 
but one of two or three hundred millions. 
Of the features in our more immediate 
markets, we can say that the arrival of 
wheat at Western centers the third week 
in July was, in bushels, nearly three times 
the number of the previous weck, indi- 


cating a very sharp movement of the| rnese 


earlier crops to market; which is a very 
healthy sign, and one that is telling very 
favorably on the mid-summer earnings 
of the railroads West, which ustally at 
this season are small. 

In the stock market the high priced 
investment stocks, such as Burlington and 
Quincy, Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Chicago and Alton, Delaware, Lacka- 
wana and Western, Delaware and Hud- 
son, New York Centra!, Omaha preferred, 
Union and Central Pacifics, are being 
very rapidly absorbed by institutions 


which have parted with their Govern-| 7 


ments, and are seeking for a substitute. 


The speculative list is the one which 
seems now to be alittle neglected, but 
yet quotations for these stocks are about 
steady, and rather inclined to better 
figures. The Bank statement, which it was 
supposed would reflect in partial degree 
the payment of interest, and the call for 
bonds by the government, in some unex- 
plained way exhibits a heavy falling off 
in specie and reserve, as follows: 
Loans increased $2,700,000, specie de- 
crease $1,950,000, legal tenders decrease 
#560,000, deposits increase. $414,000, re- 
serve decrease $2,700,000. These figures 
are given in round numbers. The money 
market is easy at 3 per cent. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking: 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

a allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 

on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 

over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lese than $1,900. 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 


securities. 
ial attention given to orders by Mail 
and ph from Banks, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 


the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk § Hatch,” 


5 Nassau 8t.. N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


& and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHILA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 
BANKERS, 


Nebraska Loan & Trust Company, 


HASTINCS, NEBRASKA. 
PAYABLE ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Sctool Bonds and Municipal Securities for sale. Best 
Deeg of 


apd make Telegraphic of references furnished. Write rx full particulars. 
oto. “das. B. HEaRTWELL, C. Wester, Treas, 

Voice Building Lessons by Mail. 
The resulte of thie Plan, bothin Singing and Speaking, are almost incredible. 
The power of every voice is at least doubled, and its scale ettended two to four notes, while 
the quality is made absolutely pure and resonant throughout its entire compass. Public 
Speakers, Readers and Actors gain from their increased compass such richly modulated 
inflections, and from their enlarged volume of tone such striking contrasts of power, thus being 
able to fully and appropriately produce intended effectr, that the grand faults of monotony and 
mannerism give place to a varied and effective delivery. For Singers, the advantages are 
almost beyond numbering. All signs of register disappear, and the weak middie notes of the soprano and 
centralto, the upper ones of the tenor and bass, become, almost from the first, the most resonant of al). 
Execution is found to be, not as before, a matter of tardy growth, but the speedy outcome of perfect free- 
dom of vocal action. Later, all the requirements of artistic expression are made accessible toall. A 
pure, rich, ringing tone, perfect easo in singing the highert notes, are some of the results of these Lessons 
by Mail. To Teachers of the Voice, whether for clecution or singing, there lessons afford a thor- 
oughly digested plaa for asealling all radical faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the 
fundamental! principles upon which al! artistic vocal efforts must be based. These lessons by mail are de- 
veloped from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and Eurupe and a more minute 
knowledge of anatomy and physialogy. They furnish a most comple‘e system for the voice. One of the 
welcome features in these lessons is that the voice, when normally trained and e)ercised, can be ased 
with equal facility both in singing and speaking Even Piano Teachers, who have bad the 
requisite mental discipline in musical forms but no experience with the voice, may confidently adopt 
this additional and jucrative branch of their profession after a careful stady of there lessons “by mai). 
This has been done in many instances. Voeal defects and Impediments of Speech intelligently 
and succesefally treated by a special course. Cireulars giviny full parliculsra sent free. Sample les- 


son, ONE DOLLAR, 
R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Voice Specialist, Voealist and Elocutionist, 
1614 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS | 


Real, Kstate 


Principal of the Normal Conservatory of Vocal Training, Singing and Elocution, 


THE HUMAN VOICE SONG.” 
Author of < " THE SPEAKING VOIC 
| “THE CAUSE ANO CURE OF STAMMERING.” 


The enormous expense of the Sunday-school 

livrary a thing of the past. §2 two $3 now buys 

C. a Sunday school library which befure cost ¢# 
8 'o $65. ‘The largest and bestof Library Books 


at less be. natll ist. fifty-two reprints of the buoks written. Selections from 
over 1009 volumes—original prices varying from 60c. to §..15; the whole fifty-two books originally cost- 

Ing $57.45, averaging §1.10\6 each. Volume: from No, & w No. 104, written expressly for us, by the bess 
Sunday-school writers. Above 14 partly new and partly reprinis§ In printing so cheaply we do not 
sacritice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones. Belng 
wire-stitched, the leaves can not come out unless torn out. The limp covers preserve the books better 
than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. Being flexible they can be bent tack. folded over, 
or even rolled without injury, making them almost todestructible. Every book thoroughly sound and 
evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Each book numbered and containing descriptive cata- 


logue of the whole. 
CATALOGUE. 


“4 fog Children Part 84 Memoirs of a Mirror. 


124 David's Little Lad, 


175 Alee Green. 


1 Jessica's First Prayer. 


3 the King’s Servants. 85 Jove end Harry. 

8 Dairyman’se Daughter, 45 Misson; Little] 86 Pred, the Backwoods Boy, | 125 Buy Your Own Cherries; 
4 Whiter Than snow; Little Ma ery. 67 Bloomfield & <k. 127 Grandmother Dear. 

6 Alone ta London (Dot. | 4 Ma Chy Home. 8+ Pather's Loss WilL 128 Jennie’s Geravium. 

6 Chiidren of Cloveriy, 47 The Poor Clera. 8) No Fiction. 129 The Brewer's Family, 

Little Bessie; French Bessie | #6 Pligrim Streee Barebscks, 130 Gra 

8 The Giant-Killer 49 Sllveraands Margery Kramer in the! 15! ste’ Brother, 
9 Ursula’s Girlhood 50 King Jack of Haytaads. Tom Saunders. {City.| 132 Struggles, 

20 Lost Gip; Little Meg's Ovll- | $1 Lictle Brown Girt (Letter | 94 Peg, of the Royal Guar, 18 Dot and ver Treasures. 
1! Newlyn House. (dren. | 52 Tom Green ; The Tinter's Girl Life at Willow vile. 134 Jessi Dyson ; Joba Worth, 
12 Tom Gillies 53 Mr. Meuderson’s Failure. 95 Fred aed His Friends. 1% Faith Harne 


96 The Young Housckeeper. 136 Seamp and I. 


13 What is her Name. 54 General Peg aod Her Staff. 
Caleb Deave’s Clock, and 


14 Willie's Money -Box, 55 How the Busoued Boots| 97 At Elim. 
15 Fern Gien. 56 Badie's Summer [Marched | 0 Clear the W 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


14 Sunbeam Su 

17 tose, Kobia May. 
1s Apron Strings. 

19 Children of the Great King. 
Nellie’s Dark Daya. 

Oo the war: 


UND INVESTMENT 
TAL FORMISHED Oh PROOURED for Ratt- | 4 Double Story. 
having lines under construction, 23 Gutta Percha vite, 


Coun Towns and Deepdaie End. 
re r 

Oc CONDUCT THE FIMANCIAL REORGAN- | 
LZATION of Railroad and Uorpora- | 30 Work and ages. 
tions whose property isin the hands of Vers OF | 3! Time Will Tell 
Tru K wel. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- | 3 Ethel Lin 
RITI on 34 Kescued _ 


ts. 36 Peter the Apprentice. 


m Reypt 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or | % Through the Needic's Eye, 
interest paying in vestmen 


convert them into 
Olroulars and 


37? The Wwod ( 
furnished Om | Dobbs’ Dull Boy. 
39 Bernie's White Chicken: 


57 Uugaide’s Trials and Tri- 
Joyoe Harle [umphs 
®@ Fireside Ta ks on Genesis 

Childhood of (Parti 


43 Glimpses of Two Lives. 

6) From Wroug to Right. 

65 fen Days Happeniogs 

6) Two Sisters of Lict.e Hope. 
68 alice 

@ Pi. Taike on Genesis. 
70 Right il, 
7! for 

T2 Lym 

73 


78 The Quartece (days. 
79 Rebbie's Vacation. 
— Trials end 


Christe's Experi. 


Margery in the South. 

Kurdeo 

10? A Rough Vey 

105 Glimpees « of t the 

104 Tom, Dick aad Harrys. 

10) More then Conquerers. 

10} Sought and Saved 

107 Lionel Franklin's Vietory 

103 History eof Threepenny 
Kit: Frank Spencer's Rule 

109 The Harker [of Life 

lle Christie's Old Organ. 

Frank Oldfield 

112 Tim's Troubles, 

113 True te his Uolors. 

11t The Distil er's Daughter. 

116 Greyl 

Machel 


117 Doing and Dreaming. 
118 Mother Chicken. 
119 Brought Hom 


Experi. 


Workhouse Boy. 
13) Millerton People. 
1” Duties and Duties. 


‘161 The Carse of Telfourd. 


142 The Scathed and Saved. 
145 Castle Williams: or 


144 Ruth and her Friends, 

145 Old Bill's Good Angel. 

146 Mabel's Experience. 

The Cousins. 
arse of the 


149 Bunyan's Pilgrim's Prog- 


10 Louis’ School Da 
15! Blossom aud Biig 
ist A Oasis Lighted by the 


153 Bruey. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


statements confirmed by 
our s during deven ess. Infurma- 
tion, Forms and Testi als ou applica- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dick reson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. 
Reserve ample for al! other claims... 341,657 68 
Net Surplus........ cee 1,406,720 81 
Total Cash Assets...........- $4,207,205 51 
This Compan its business under the 
Tf the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds 1 


40 Sheer of. (Eda May. 1 Our P it ~ 4 other storics.| 155 Wee Donsid, Chips. 
Rachbeland the S C. 156 Grave with s 
Little 


41 Sliver Keys 81 
42 Truth is Always Best. 62 Playing at Livi 12? Cobwebs and i Cables, Biiad 
43 Ninistering Children, Part! ' 63 Keancth and his Friends. 123 Pearndale. 


Prices, (until October) postpaid, 5 or more books, 6 cents each: 10 or more, Py ut each; 20 or 
more, 5)¢ cents each; 30 or more, 6), cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; 100 or more, 4\ cents each; 
200 or more, 44 cents each. After October Ist, 40 per cent. advance on account of large investment. 

LieRary EXCHANGE System —Simple plan of keeping track of the books, which does away with 
much of the usual machinery, and costs only 1}¢ cents additional. This ts an envelope large enough to 
take in a volume of the library—which answers to preserve from wear and keep book clean —bas on it a 
condensed catalogue uf books, library rules, blank for name of member and a simple arrangement for 
keeping track of books wanted, books taken, and books returned. Sample Book and Envelope, 8 cents. 

We also publish a Sunday-school Teachers’ Library of nine volumes, choicest books for ow 
including Bible Dictionary, Commentary, Compendium of Teaching, etc., 10c. each; whole library, 80c 
post-paid Teachers’ ible, most complete published, Oxford plates, gilt-edge, only $1.30. Reward 
cards, THREE 25c. packages for 25c. 8S y-sechoo!l papers in such shape that every home gets 
FIVE papers per week in place of one, with no extra cost. Also Graded Lesson Helps, with lesson 
songs, old and pew tune combination, to sing at sight. DAWID C, COOK, 46 Adams S:., Chicago, Lil. 


mg be aly SEVENT 
ord 


ches 
it an opportunity of ty of heen in aes 
character of eCHI CHICAGO W Y NEWS 


of sendin 8 t from da yy January 
ONLY! N Ly! Dext for for nominal price o TWEATY.FIV CEN 


coin may be safely A club of 
or Har Bill. Address VITO 


During the month of August subscriptions will be received for the 
CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt 
to January Ist next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isa a $2-column paper, edited with special 
es Terence to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete 
ee. a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports 
of all important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market 

Quotations are full and trustworthy. It is Independent in Poli- 
tics, giving i eivten abt political intelligence free from partisan coloring and 
discussing political questions without fear or favor asto parties. Con- 
densed notes on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, 
etc. and SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. Itis the 

etropolitan week! abiished in the United States, cost- 
CENTS A YEAR. 
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Publisher's Department. 


Editorial Department.—Leviers for Ue de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
ebeuld be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this ie requeeted and enough postage stamps are in- 
cloeed, The editors wil! not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuecripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Boeron Orricze: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fe atreet. 

Cuicae@o Orrics: Room 99, Ashland Biock. 

Orrice: 6 North Fourth street. 


New York, Avo 10, 1882. 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Oar readers will remember the handsome 
advertisement of the Orange Judd Co., in the 
‘* Vacation Number” of The Christian Union. 
They now make this offer to the readers of 
The Christian Union. To any one of them 
who will hisor her address on posta! 
to the company at 751 Broadway, N. Y., they 
will send their illustrated catalogue, 
containing descriptions of books on Agricult 
ure, Horticulture, Architeciure, Field Sports, 
Horses, Cattle, ete, ete. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for sulscriurs. The full name 
and address of the ad: ert. ser must accompany 
each *‘want.”” Cards for others than su!r- 
scribers wilt be inserted fur 15 cents per agate 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines | 


~ 


Wanted.—A Presbyterian minister is desirous 
of supplying, for one or more Sabbatbe during Sept- 
ember, the palpit of any orthodox church in or near 
New York City. Addrees Box 77, Sparta, N. Y. 


Wanted by a college graduate, strong, hea'thy, 
energetic, experienced in teaching, public speaking, 
and writing for the press, a professorehip in a col- 
lege or other higher inatitution of learning, Teaches 
classica, eciencer, and modern languages. Address 
for referencer, M., Box 495, Blue Hill, Me. 


Wanted —For a young lady of superior attain- 
menta, either private pupils or a position as teacher 
inaschool The highest testimonials as to charac- 
ter and capability. Address A. L. G., care of Chris- 
tian Union. 


Wanted. —By an Engiish woman, a situation as 
matron in an institution, or position as housekeeper 
or attendant on an invalid. References exchanged. 
Addrees J. W.L. Corning, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wanted.—Biographical Annals of Willams 
College, by Dr. Durfee, and anything pertaining to 
the history of the college. Aleo books written by 
Williams men. Also several back volumes and 
numbers of Bibliotheca Sacra and Eclectic Maga- 
zine. Address, with price, E. B. Parsons, Bald- 
wineville, Onondaga Co,, N. Y. 


Wasted a purchaeer for part or whole of factory 
of map rolle, and moldings, and al! kinds of tarned 
etuff. Steam power, ten to fourteen hands, in fall 
operation. In a pleasant healthy village, 1,200 
people. Materials cheap. Blindness sole reason for 
selling. Apply to U, Sheldon, Cantor, Bradford 
Co., Pa. 


Wanted.—A purchaser for the ** Scientific 
Americar,” vols. 35, 39, 40, 4), 42, 43 in cheap bind- 
ing; 44, 45,46 unbound. Goods will be sent by ex- 
press or freight at buyer's option and expense. 
Hiram L. Biair, Blandford, Hampden Co., Mase. 


Wanted a few agents for the Memorial of 
Our Martyred Presidents. A beautifal lithograph, 
size 19 by 24 inches. Profita very large. tend % 
cents for sample copy. Postage stamps taken. Ad- 
drees General Agent, box 1958, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Wanted. A young lady educated at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary wishes a position in school or family to 
teach English, Latin, and German. Satisfactory 
referencer. Address, F. G., Morristown, N. J. 


Save Your Plated Ware with 
SV 


LUSTRO 


—WHICH— 
Does not Abrade or Scratch the Surface, 


bat is the Quickest, Moet Effective Polisher in use 
Nicke!, and Piated Ware, Plate Glass an 


Beware of Imitations and articles repre- 
sented as identical with it or as goed! 


REWAR CARDS! 


One third price; three 
twenty. 

for 25c., ten cts. Sam le 

DAVID ©. COUK, 4 Adame Street, Chicago. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered ai 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

AMERICAN News Co,N., Y. 
“ Pantaletta.” A romance of Shebeland. 
D. Arp.eton & Co., N. Y. 
“The Modern Stenographer.’” By Geo. UH. 


Thornton. 
*Norodon, King of Cambodia,” 


VicG)oin. 


By Frank 


T. & T. Crark, Edinbargh. 
“Tbe Church.” By Wiliam Binnie. 
Powter & Were, N. Y. 
* Por Girla: A Special Puysiology.” By Mre. E. 
Shepard. 
W. Haran, N. Y. 
“A Fair Philosopher.” By Henri Daugé. 
J. B. Lirrincotr & Co., Phila. 
Mysteries of Godiines+.” By Horatio Kerr. 
Leafieta from Standard Authore, “ Prescott.’ 
Compiled by Josephine Hodeor. 
“ The Conflict of the Ages.” 
MAGAZINES. 
Unitarian Review. Internationa! Review. 
FRANKLIN Square LIBRARY. 
**My Watch Below: or Yarns Spun when off 
Duty.” By Clark Ruseeil. 
Music Published by W. J. Wartney, Detroit, Mich. 
“Clara” Valee Caprice. By Carl Majer, 
Same Anthor. 
La Mignonette.”” Mazurka. 
Polka Caprice.” 
Romanze 
Gavotte ” 
* Valee.”’ 
in Love.” 
“They Say.” 
Bendix. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON” 


If you wish to get the only true ** Richardson” — 
and there is only one —b: pesticnlan to order by the 
whole title: 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


“ 
PIANO-FORTE. 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Price, $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND FOREION FINGERING. 


It ia the moet wonde rfally successful instruction 
book ever published. 


OVER 300,000 COPIES 


have been sold, and still does not 
wane. With its perfect and yee system 
and thoroughly practica! course musical study, 
it stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 
absolutely without errors, and a universal favorite. 
DONT FORGET THE TITLE! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


GEO. 


Part lV. 


By R. E. Graham. 
By R. E. Graham & Theo 


H DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway, 
IT WILL COST YOU 


ONE CENT! 


For a postal Card upon which to Re-| 
quest a Sample Copy of the “ Y. M. C. 
A. WATCHMAN,” a 16-page semi- 
monthly paper. with a circulation of 


9,000 copies. If you are interested in 
Active, Aggressive Christian Work 
especially among young men, you will 
enjoy the paper. Send for a sample | 
copy of the paper and the rest will! © 
speak for itself. 


W. W. VANARSDALE, 


Y. M. C. Association Ballding, Chicage. 


EXAMINE 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA, |! 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA is the LARGEST and BEST 
COLLECTION of Hymns and Songs ever 
offered at the 


Popular Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 
2” Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


| CAGO. 


TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


Nine Including Bible Diction: iry, ©, mmen- 
tary on Mark, Compendium of Teaching, ete. 
books worth 75e. to $1.50 each. Pii-e each: 
whole nlue, ce. DAVID ©. COOK, 46 Adams 


Chicago. 
b () () K braries, for Pastors, Pare Teach- 
Young, People and paren. 
a ree to an rese on application, 
PHILLIPS « HUNT. Pubiishers, York®. 


for Sunday-schoo! and Family Li- 


11E OPEN BOOK REST Is endorsed by 
Ministers, Editors Lawyers, ete., as the beet 
reference table yet made, as it hokis open, revolves 
adjusts and inclines to suit eight | large vols, Send 
stamp fine photos, mrice-list, 
. K. SWARTZ & Gettysburg, Pa. 


Banners. 


All kinds at lowest 
prices. Sead descrip- 
tlon of jus’ what you 
wa t,and we will g: ve 
estimate. Fine silk 
banrer, fringe and 


Letteriug In gold. 
46 Adams 8:., Chicago. 


for $6 


plated tips 
DAVID C. COOK, 


dole 


RH. MACY & 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL rIUN T 
NIFICENT ASSORTME) 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED 
MANU UFACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BEL 
Low AND GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


At $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50, 


MAG- 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


FILLED WITH GREAT 
MPTNESS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ARARE 
OFFER 


Worth of SHEET MUSIC FREE 


lass 
Sti fifteen bere of Debbine’ Flectric of 
any «erocer; cut pe er the picture of Mre 
Fewy and Mrs ele wiee, and mail to us, with full 
name and add eek and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, tothe value of One Dollar. 
absolutely GUA NTEFE that music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first- class music houses at the 


following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


op 314, *rawss 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
PRO 


Arthet’s Life Waltzes, (KRunster Leben, 75 
ver or Never Waltees, (Toujours ow damai-,) 75 
(hasse Infernale, Grand Galop, op. 23, Kolling 
Turkish Patrol Revellle, Aug & 
Pirates of Penzance, Lanclers,) 
Sirens Walteee, . Waldtew’elt 7% 
batinitza, Pot pourrt, . Suppel1 OO 
Mascotte, Potpourri, Audranl@o 
Trovatore, Petpour . Verdi % 
Night on the Water, Hast,” op 9%, Wilseen 60 
Kustiing Leaves, « op. 68, Lange 60 
VocAL. 

Patience, ‘The Magnet and the (Churn), Sullivan 85 
| Olivette, Torpedo and the Whale rwvy’ on “ 
When lam Near Thee, aad German word), is 640 
Who's at my 85 
Lost Chord, von «6460 
My Dearest Heart, Sullivan 85 
Life's Best Hopes, Meininger 
Kequlited Love, 4 art Song ircher 
Sleep while the Soft ‘ part Song.) Bishop 
In the Gloaming, Harrison) 
be True, Vickers 85 
er the Eaves, e Winner 85 
Free Launch Cadets, Sousa 


If the music selected amounts to just #1, eend only 
the 15 pic —-" your name and address. If in excess 
ote /postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess, 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
eve a present enfiiciently larwe to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be re raid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratia, we shall lose money. This 
rhows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all wrocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. Name this paper. 
A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying @ box, and sending us sixty cute of Mrs. Fowry, 
ect music tothe amount of 84.50. This Soap 
with age, and you are — to buy a 
ese article, but one you use ev 


CRAGIN &CO St. 
Dible Dictionary, 10c 


Complete enacylopedia of Bible eres: and 
na ratives, antiq ities, geography, 
raphy, and natural history ; -rrect 
nurvciation of words. original meaning— 
2.440 complete articies; over 500 columns; 
rearly iO) cuts: post.! card covers, wire- 
stitched. To any address, lic. 
Also eight other choice books fo: alba‘ h- 
och « | teachers ang \ bristian workers, to- 
gether formi achere Li rary. 
whole nine wy Cc 
Revolation Pablisher, 


cago 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 26th, 1882. 

The Trvetees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Com pany, submit the following Statement of its 
on the 31st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from lat 
January, 1581, to 3lst December, 

1881 

Premiums on ed not marked off 

lst January, 1581 


Total Marine Preminms............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off froin ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 3ist December, 15881.. 
paid during 
same period 
Returns of 
miams and 
Expenses... .$924,227 03 
The Company has the following Assets; viz : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
~ secured by Stocks, and other- 


$4,110,176 72 


Real and due the Com- 
, estima 

um Notes ade Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


© eee eee eee eee 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aad after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
prodaced at the time of payment, and cantelled. 

#a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiams of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. i. CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JOD 8, HORACE GR 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. AT ORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, OT 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ObT. B. MINTUR 
JAMES LOW HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE WwW. LANE, 
GOKDON W.BURNHAM WIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN T L. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLE 
JOSIAH O. LOW AS. D. LEVERIC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIA 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS B. HGTON. 
. A. HAND HORACE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM D GROOT” 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P. BCRDETT, OEE RIKER. 
J. D. JON wident 
A Le EN My ice Pres't 
. Vice 
A. A. RA Pree't. 


Teacher’s Bibles, 


“Oxford” Te ache r’s Bibles, com- 
cordance encyc!or edia, diction- 
@ ary. tal, les, mape, etc 


1.3 tea hers’ B bies extant : 


Moding. gilt flee, for $1 David 


DON'T YOU THINK 


That The Christian Union is worth preserving for 
reference? There are agood many times when one 
wants to refer to some arricle in a back numer; 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to ge 

ost. 


COMMON. SENSE BINDER. 


We have now made arrangementa with the manu- 
facturers #0 that we can give it to our subscribers 
at very low rates. 


PRICES. 
At this office, . $i 
Poetpaid to any addrese, 1% 


Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 
stamped on it in gilt letters. 

After a full trial and investigation we are satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 


Tas 


20 Lafayette Piace, N. Y. 


A very convenient way to keep them is in the 
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